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UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
Washington, D. C. 


April 19, 1927 


Professor Samuel J. Record, 
School of Forestry, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Dear Professor Record: 


I am sending the description of the new trees collected in Central America by your- 
self and Mr. Henry Kuylen, and by Messrs. George P. Cooper and George M. Slater. 
(These will appear in the June, 1927, issue of Tropical Woods.) 


I. have not regretted the work necessary for the study of these two collections, for 
the specimens were in good condition, and both lots included a large number of really in- 
teresting trees. A high percentage of those gathered by yourself and Mr. Kuylen in Hon- 
duras are new to the known flora of that country. It is important to have on record this 
additional information regarding the ranges of timber trees which are of economic impor- 
tance, and it is particularly valuable to have associated with the herbarium specimens the 
vernacular names by which the trees are known in Central America. As you know, a 
great deal remains to be done in assembling data with regard to the timber trees of Central 
America, especially as regards their distribution and the names by which they are known to 
the native people, and such information can be got best by persons who have some knowledge 
of the uses of the woods, and of the regions where they grow. 


Your collections of the Present year with those of last year from British Honduras 
and Guatemala have added a great deal to our accurate knowledge of the Central American 
forests. The number of new species in these collections is a large one, as was to be ex- 
pected, and the many important extensions of range proved by the specimens are almost 
equally interesting. 

The collections made by the several employees of the United Fruit Company have 
likewise formed an important contribution to our knowledge of the trees of the Atlantic 
coast. Mr. Kuylen has turned up a lot of good things in Guatemala, and I have already 
published in Tropical Woods descriptions of several new trees that he has found. 


This recent collection by Cooper and Slater from the Almirante region is remarkably 
rich in unusual trees. It is the first really good plant collection we have had from that dis- 
trict, and the first lot of tree specimens ever collected there that were in condition for intel- 
ligent classification. I sincerely hope that they may find it practicable to make further collec- 
tions, for that part of Panama, hitherto neglected by collectors, doubtless contains many new 
types of trees, especially South American ones. 

I hope that Mr. Kuylen also may continue with his collections in Guatemala. I am 


sure that this region is still far from exhausted, and that other new species are still to be 
found there. The Atlantic forests are so varied, and some of the trees are so rare, that addi- 


tional kinds are certain to be found frequently. 

The employees of the United Fruit Company who may have an interest in the 
forests and in their timber are in a position to obtain data that it would be difficult for any 
other person to obtain. Those who have made these recent tree collections have made a fine 
beginning, and I hope they may be encouraged to continue their work. : 


Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Paut C, STANDLEY 


Associate Curator 
Division of Plants 


A Word of Appreciation _ 


By Samuel J. Record: | 


Professor of Forestry Products in Yale University 


Eprror’s Note: W: 


of Yale University this interesting article for U 


duce a letter sent Dr. Record by Professor Staridley of 
D. C., on this subject: Professor Record kindly 
ley to feature this letter for our readers’ benefit. 


discovered in Central America. 

On the page opposite we repro 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
obtained the permission of Professor Stand 


NIFRUITCO is a welcome visitor to 
my office. It brings news of people and places 
I have come to know through my cordial re- 
lations with the Unrrep Frurr Company. | 
particularly value Mr. Gooch’s articles be- 
cause they provide such a wealth of detail to 
supplement my own personal knowledge of 
some of the Divisions. My visits to Guate- 
mala and Honduras will always remain 
among the most interesting, pleasant and 
profitable experiences of my life, and I should 
like to say, in all sincerity, that if those of 
its organization with whom I have come in 
contact are typical, then the Company cer- 
tainly has just cause for pride in its personnel. 

My connection with the Unirep Fruit 
Company is wholly unofficial. As a member 
of the faculty of Yale University for seven- 
teen years I have been trying to add to its 
knowledge of the forests and woods of the 
world and to promote their conservation. 
Since the establishment in the School of For- 
estry of a tropical department in 1916 I have 
been giving increasing attention to that work, 
and for the past three years have devoted all 
of my time to it. We are trying to find out 
the location and extent of the forests, the 
trees which compose them, and the present 
and possible future uses of the timbers. We 
have built up a unique collection of woods 
that now comprises more than 10,250 speci- 
mens. ‘The collection is particularly rich in 
authentic specimens from tropical American 
trees and is serving the needs of §cienée and 
business alike. ‘That it is constantly growing 
in importance is due in no small measure to 
the cooperation of the Unirep Frurr Com- 
PANY. 

This cooperation began three years ago at 
a time when we added a new member to our 
faculty so that I could give my entire atten- 
tion to the promotion of our tropical work. 
Making this change was at the expense of our 


e consider it a great privilege to have received from Professor Record 


NIFRUITCO on the subject of rare trees being 


cle 


limited resources -and,- while it left me. free 
to work, it also left me with almost nothing 
to work with. An appeal for assistance was 
made to a number of concerns interested in 
developing the Tropics and, though several 
showed an interest, the only one willing to 
help without restricting our freedom of action 
was the Unirep Fruir Company. Funds 
from this source have been sufficient to finance 
a quarterly publication, Tropical Woods, 


Professor Record and Henry Kuylen off 
on a tree-hunting expedition in Guate- 


mala 
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which is serving to make Yale the center for 
information about tropical forests. The 
acknowledgment which we make on the back 
cover of that periodical (made, by the way, 
without any suggestion from the Company) 
caught the eye of Bruno Lessing and the re- 
sult was a syndicated article which appeared 
in forty metropolitan newspapers and has been 
widely copied. But better than the direct finan- 
cial aid was the letter from Mr. Chittenden 
to the managers of the various Divisions en- 
listing their support for my work, And on 
the two trips I have made to Central Amer- 
ica I have met with such hearty cooperation 
and such willingness to help on the part of 
everyone that I have been at a loss to express 
our appreciation. 


Milk from contented trees. 
Supt. Henry Kuylen col- 
lecting milk from one of 
t 


In Guatemala I found a kindred spirit in 
Henry Kuylen, Superintendent of the Los 
Andes District. Through his efforts the trees 
of eastern Guatemala are now well known 
and through the medium of Tropical Woods 
he has won world-wide recognition for his 
work. Foreign publications he never heard 
of are carrying notices of his contributions. 
To him, too, came the distinction of being 
the first of the Fruit Company’s organization 
to find a new species and have it named for 
him—V itex K uylenii. 

Mr. Kuylen accompanied me on both my 
Central American trips. In the region about 
Olanchito, Honduras, we found two new 
trees. At our request, Dr. Paul C. Standley, 
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of the Smithsonian Institution, has named one 
of them Abutilon Chittendeni in honor of 
Vice President George P. Chittenden, the 
other, Coccoloba Browniana, in appreciation 
of the keen personal interest shown in our 
work by Walter E. Brown, Manager of the 
Truxillo Railroad Company. 

Shortly after my return from Guatemala 
I received a collection of wood specimens and 
botanical material of seventy trees of the Al- 
mirante region of Panama. These repre- 
sented the team work of George P. Cooper 
and George M. Slater. They have only just 
begun, but they have already added very 
greatly to the knowledge of the tree flora of 
their locality. Several new species were found 
in their collection and one has been named 
Citharexylum Cooperi, and another, Guarea 
Slateri. These are enduring monuments to 
a profitable employment of their leisure in a 
worth-while hobby, 

To the list of promising collectors I should 
like to add the name of R. C. Clifford, of 
Guaro, Cuba. Also C. M. McClellan, As- 
sistant Manager of the Truxillo Railroad 
Company, who, in his trips to Black River, is 
keeping under surveillance a rare tree immi- 
grant from British Guiana. Kuylen and I 
found a clump of these trees in bloom, but 
the botanists of the Smithsonian Institution 


Strangler Fig or “Matapalo” chok- 
ing a Ceiba tree to death in Guate- 
mala. Photo by Professor Record 
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say that it is such a stranger to Central Amer- 
ica that they must see the fruit before they 
can fix its exact identity. 

These are just a few of the high lights. 
New species and “cow trees” and other novel- 
ties attract the most attention, but of more 
practical utility is the great mass of informa- 
tion that is being brought together and made 
available for use. ‘Those who read Tropical 
Woods will appreciate more fully the whole 
field of investigation. I am firmly convinced 
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that the man in the field who takes an inter- 
est in the natural objects about him, whether 
birds, beasts, stones, or trees, and employs 
his spare moments in study and collecting will 
never go stale, but will experience new zest 
for his regular work. He will look upon his 
remoteness from the great centers of civiliza- 
tion, not as something to be endured, but as 
affording him opportunity to engage in that 
most alluring of all activities, the conquest 
of the unknown. 


Corporations 
By Bruno Lessing 


Y ALE UNIVERSITY issues a pe- 


riodic publication entitled “Tropical Woods”, 
edited by the foremost authority on that sub- 
ject, Professor Samuel J. Record. To any- 
one interested in woods, this publication is 
extremely important. President Roosevelt 
pointed out that more wood is used, in spite 
of the growth of the steel industry, than ever 
before in the history of the world. And as 
our own supply of lumber is largely shot to 
pieces by foolish waste, it is wise to interest 
ourselves in tropical woods. 

This, however, is not an article on woods. 
The last page of this publication of Yale 
University bears these words: 

“he publication of this journal is made 
possible by a gift to Yale University from the 
United Fruit Company.” 

That must be a pretty decent company. 

Now you may say that this company owns 
a lot of tropical wood which it is trying to 
sell. It happens that this is not the case; the 
company is principally interested in selling 
bananas. But even if it were the case, it is 
rather fine to see a corporation make the ges- 
ture of helping along a scientific publication. 

It suggests an interesting line of thought. 
Many big corporations encourage and develop 
research and investigation and experiments 
that have no direct—and, at times, no indi- 
rect—bearing on their profits. Like private 
individuals, they often respond to an appeal 
for help along lines which strike them as be- 
ing reasonable and worthy. 

Corporations could not do this unless they 


@ This article, to which Professor 
Record refers on page 638, is reprinted 
through the courtesy of Mr. Lessing 
and King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


were big and had tremendous financial re- 
sources. 

Many big corporations look after the health 
of their employees. Many corporations main- 
tain libraries with librarians to look after them 
in order to provide reading, either for mental 
improvement or for recreation, to their em- 
ployees. To say nothing of gymnasiums, rest 
rooms, restaurants, with low-priced meals, etc. 

Then, there are many big corporations 
which help along the work of astronomers, of 
physicians, of welfare workers. One of the 
Standard Oil companies was even accused of 
helping along the work of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Of course, in all these activities there is a 
way of figuring out that the corporation will 
benefit by its philanthropy in the long run. 
But in many cases it is an exceedingly long 
run. 

Whatever tends to increase knowledge and 
to improve conditions of life adds to the pros- 
perity of mankind. And as mankind grows 
more prosperous it has more money to give 
to corporations. And a good time is had by 
all. 

It may be worth while to consider, there- 
fore, that corporations are not necessarily 
“soulless”, that even if their aim is to enrich 
their stockholders, they often do good to the 
whole world, and that it may be fairer to 
study them and learn what they are doing 
than to hate them just because they are rich. 

And, after all, the United States is merely 
a big corporation. 


Speech of A. A. POLLAN 


Manager Colombia Division 


~~ At the United Fruit Company Conference 
Held at Swampscott, October, 1926 


Editor, Unirrurrco: The speech of Mr. A: A. Pollan, Manager of the Colombia 
Division, which you are publishing, is one of the many notable talks given at our Swampscott 


Conference last October. 


I am especially glad that you are publishing this speech because 


the subject of public relations is one of greatest importance to our Company, operating as 
we do in many different countries, in nearly all of which we come into close contact with the 
public and with the various governments through our contracts and franchises, and through 


the nature of our business, which, in many, Cases; is that of a public utility. 


The importance 


of full realization by all of our employees*and officials of the great necessity for harmonious 


public relations cannot be over-emphasized. 


Very truly yours, 


UR Company has expended over 
$20,000,000 in the countries where the pro- 
duction end of its business is carried on. The 
production department is grappling with prob- 
lems in eight banana and two sugar divisions, 
which are situated in six different countries, 
Each of these countries has its own laws, cus- 
toms and manners. N[t goes without saying 
that one of the major problems of our time 
is the question of relationship between Com- 
pany employees and the citizens of the coun- 
tries in which we operat&\ For a brief elab- 
oration on my views in this respect I shall ask 
your indulgence, 


Probably the most important factor in our 
intercourse with Latin-American people is the 
question of our willingness to accept their cus- 
toms and manners, Before we can hope to ac- 
complish anything in dealing with people in a 
country in which we are foreigners in every 
sense of the word, we must be able to get 
the viewpoint of that People. We must ac- 
cept their customs and manners, be able to 
handle their language in a fluent manner, and 
understand and practice their method of ap- 
proach. 

I mean by this that the method of approach 
Practiced by our business men in our own 
country can not be depended upon to give 
results where the Latin temperament is to 
be reckoned with. I do not think that this 
is an extraordinary condition; on the contrary 
I think it is a most natural condition, but T 
am willing to admit that, as a rule, the North 
American beginner can not see it in this light. 


pales @ Cane 


As a matter of fact, we sometimes find a 
man who will never see the light. In such 
cases there is only one recourse. 


Several years ago, and at a time when I was 
having more than the usual amount of dif- 
ficulties, complaints Started to pour into my 
office about a man connected with the organi- 
zation who was at that time an acting de- 
partment head. As soon as it was possible to 
do so, I called that man in and made the 
facts known to him. The minute the matter 
was broached, he got very much excited and 
said: “These people whom you call important 
planters and clients are sore at me because I 
refuse to shake their hands and tip my hat 
to them three times a day sometimes.” He 
then went on to say that where he came from 
men did not tip their hats to one another sey- 
eral times a day and that if it Were necessary 
for him to change his whole ideas on matters 
of this kind, he would certainly be a failure 
in his new job, During this conversation my 
temperature went up about four degrees, but 
I finally said: “Look here, old man, I want 
you to think this situation over carefully to- 
night and come back and see me tomorrow 
morning.” The following day we had a long 
session, during which I tried to get him to 
tell me what he would think of a situation 
of this kind if the man whom he failed to 
shake hands with and tip his hat to were liv- 
ing under similar conditions in his country and 
refused to comply with the customs of that 
country. He held fast to his original position 
and kept repeating that he would be an abso- 
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lute failure if such things were expected of 
him. I was finally convinced that he was 
already a failure and told him so, which, of 
course, made it necessary to sacrifice that un- 
fortunate man. 

Going back once more to this matter of ap- 
proach—some months ago I read an article in 
one of the magazines from the United States 
which dealt with this subject, and which im- 
pressed me very much. As I remember the 
article, a traveling salesman, who was work- 
ing in one of the South American countries, 
received an invitation from the President of 
that country to attend a banquet which was 
being given at the President’s palace. After 
going through the usual formalities, the sales- 
man was presented to the President and other 
high government officials. During the course 
of their conversation, the President said to 
the salesman: “How do you like our country?” 
to which the salesman replied by saying, “I 
think you have a wonderful country, an 
have enjoyed my stay here very much, but I 
have been wondering why your Government 
refuses to buy typewriters from my firm.” 

If this thing really occurred, and I have 
no doubt that it did, the man who made the 
statement was wholly unqualified to handle 
any kind of business in these southern coun- 
tries. This is the kind of thing that we have 
to guard against. 


[y all of our dealings we need and must 
merit a close personal relationship with the 
people with whom we come in contact. Such 
a relationship will not exist until the Company 
employee can deserve and earn the absolute 
confidence of the people with whom he is deal- 
ing and this confidence can not be obtained ex- 
cept by the employment of methods similar to 
those previously suggested. 

Show me a man who has been successful 
in handling large affairs in these countries, 
and I will show you a man who has been 
open minded and willing at all times to ac- 
cept the customs and manners of the people in 
the country in which he lives. 

Telegrams, birthday cards and New Year’s 
greetings sent at the proper time, and other 
little courtesies of this kind do more than one 
can possibly imagine to put a foreigner on the 
proper basis with the business associates and 
friends he may make in this different environ- 
ment. Why should these seemingly little 
amenities be overlooked ? 

I know an outstanding figure in Central 
America who has made quite a study of this 
sort of thing and has used it to tremendous 
advantage to himself and to his company. This 
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man knows the birthday of practically every 
important citizen of the country in which he 
lives, and when the day rolls around he never 
fails to send a card or something else that is 
appropriate under the circumstances. The re- 
sult is that he has built up that intimate per- 
sonal relationship which is so necessary in deal- 
ing with a race of people who firmly believe 
in such a practice. To be able to show these 
courtesies in a natural and easy way will 
greatly add to your happiness and usefulness. 

We have built up a fine organization, and 
our business is conducted in a fair and decent 
manner and along absolutely equitable lines. 
We have spent tremendous sums of money on 
hospitals, sanitation and other works of similar 
character in the countries in which we operate. 
We ask for no special concessions and we com- 
ply with all of the laws of the various coun- 
tries in which our business is situated and, 
needless to say, we do not take sides or mix in 
political matters in any manner whatsoever. 
There may be certain localities where our ef- 
forts are not appreciated but, as a general rule, 
we are given credit for the good that is being 
done. 

I believe that our tropical organization is 
stronger today than it has ever been in the 
history of the Company, but sometimes I won- 
der if we tropical executives are doing our 
part in coaching the younger men regarding 


this important question of relationship between 
employes and the people-of hse enn 
| reatizetharwe have done a great deal along 
this line, and I believe that we shall do more 


in the future. It is our plain duty to make 
this an important part in our life’s work. 


“There! You just missed a man,” said the 
wife of a high-speed motorist, who flashed 
round a corner at 40 miles an hour. 

“Well, what do I care?” he growled. “I’ve 
got my quota for the week.” 


—Efficiency Magazine 


Customer (in City restaurant) : “Waiter, is 
it necessary to have that wretched cat prowl- 
ing about the tables?” 

Waiter: “Well, it’s like this ’ere, sir. When 
there’s rabbit stew on the menu,’ the guv-nor 
thinks it adds to the enjoyment of the meal 
if out cat is well in evidence, so to speak.” 


—Banana Budget 
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[ What Do You Know? 
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(Answers will be found on page 653) 


ae As | I Latin sAinesican history, who has been called “The Great Liberator’ ? 
| 2. Name the capital cities of the six Central American republics, 
3. What is the largest banana shipping country of Central America? 
4. How many stems of bananas were imported into the United States and Canada 
during the year 1926? 
pi i] 5. In banana parlance, what is a “count” ? ® 
/ 6. What is the approximate weight (contents) of a bag of (a) raw sugar; (b) dry 
al cacao? 
| 7. (a) How many hospitals does the Unrrep Fruir Company operate, and where 


pital service? 
What and where are the following? 


are they located ? 
(b) Approximately how many people are dependent upon the Company’s hos- 


Antilla J 
i Myrtle Bank & 
| Yucatan | 
| Popocatapetl HE) 
Long Wharf 1) 
Port Antonio | 
Izabal a 
Barranquilla i 
Estrella cD) 
Guabito 


What are the colors used in the UNirEp Fruir Company’s house flag? 
What is the popular name of the Untrep Fruir Company’s fleet of steamships, ny 
and what is its slogan? 
What two large cities in the United States have nearly the same longitude as 
Havana, Cuba? 
(a) What country, having commenced construction of a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama, was forced to abandon the attempt? 
(b) During what years was the attempt made, and who was the engineer who 
directed the operations? 
What is the Principal distinction between bananas and plantains? 
Give within 10 per cent. the number of acres of land owned and leased by the 
Unirep Frurr Company. 
Approximately how many employees does the Unirep Fruir Company carry on 
its payrolls? 
What were the names of the first refrigerated ships of the Unrrep Frurtr Com- 
PANY, and when were they put in service ? 
What are the boundaries of the Caribbean Sea? 
(a) What is the name of the fortification located at the entrance to the port of 
Havana, Cuba? 
(b) What other large Cuban port is guarded by a similar fortification of the 
same name? 
(a) What is Balsa and what is it used for? 

(b) What division of the Unrrep Fruir Company exports large quantities an- 


nually ? 
20. Who first brought bananas to America and when? 
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Mr. McFee in his delightful workshop at Westport, Conn. 


England 
Revisited 


By 
William McFee 


Eprror’s Nore: Because William McFee, world-famous writer, was himself some few 
years ago an employee of the Unirep Fruit Company in the position of Chief Engineer on 
ships of the Great White Fleet, he is always keenly interested in everything connected with 


the Company and anything new it introduces. 


He was, therefore, a contributor to the first 


number of Unirrurrco—August, 1926—and has now donated this charming tale of a visit he 


made to London recently after an absence of seven years. 


This story will be continued in 


next month’s issue of our magazine and shortly thereafter Mr. McFee promises further con- 
tributions in which he will write of a trip to the Tropics he made last year over the lines with 


which he is so familiar. 


T CHAPTER I 
HERE are people, Americans in good 


standing, who celebrate their departure 
for foreign shores by the purchase of un- 
usual baggage. "They lay in stocks of extra 
tooth brushes, ‘French in Three Months”, 
“My Trip Abroad” and travelers checks. 
They may be seen near Times Square in fine 
new clothes on a fine evening surrounded by a 
group of friends, exhibiting their first shiny 
new passport and muttering as they lay em- 
phatic fingers on the visas of England and 
France. 

“Tmagine! 
ith 

Easily, one is tempted to hiss over the 
hunched shoulders as one goes by. But they 
will have their disillusion when they return, 
and they discover from some patient and pene- 
trating customs officer, that they have been on 
a pilgrimage for their country’s good. 

Not so was it with me. I was in posses- 
sion of a passport sicklied o’er with the su- 
perscriptions of various Latin-American re- 
publics and an amused Englishman had speed- 
ily added to it his consular authority for me 
to pass freely in my country of origin. Ire- 
land, it transpired, was ten dollars extra. I 
had the baggage, being a traveling sort of 
person. And as for the fine new clothes, 
they could be bought, at a reduction, on the 


Twenty bucks! Can you beat 
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other side. After seven years, I was going 
home, eastward across the Western Ocean, 
with two suitcases and a bundle of out-of- 
date opinions about England. 

There was much that was strange, of 
course, to one who had been sailing to and 
fro across the Caribbean, a modern buccaneer 
on the Spanish Main. The ship was differ- 
ent. It was hard to get ice-water. Being a 
Scotch ship, the crew were temperamentally 
and nominatively Scotch. It was surprising 
—after seven years—to see a bluff notice in 
the Smoke Room to the effect that Lager Beer 
was for sale at eightpence a glass. Sixteen 
cents! Still more surprising to go outside 
and look at the fog. Not just a few hours 
of it between Barnegat and the Ambrose 
Light, but four solid soupy days of siren (elec- 
trically operated) and blank dank scuttles. 
The commander, whose friendship had de- 
cided me upon this particular steamer, had 
moved on to his bridge for good, and was vis- 
ible only as a vague shape very much wrapped 
up, concentrating all his attentton on the 
tenebrous wall of vapor ahead. However, he 
had shown me where he kept his whiskey, 
and his library was a notable collection. . . . 

The passengers moreover, were for the most 
part very different from the folk who make 
round trips and Winter cruises in our local 
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Tropics. There was very little of that teem- 
ing prosperity; that air of having left a fine 
house on Grand Avenue, a country and golf 
club, a couple of cars and a thriving business, 
which radiates from so many of our Carib- 
bineers. Indeed many of my fellow voyagers 
were homely elderly Scottish folk who had 
been visiting their transplanted children in 
the middle and far west. What they thought 
of that strange country out there heaven only 
knows. They seemed very, very glad to be 
headed towards Scotland again and content 
enough to leave our unrestful continent to 
go rip-roaring and banging along the road to 
the future. They never missed the ice-water ! 

But it was not for the trip I was going to 
England. It was one of those business jour- 
neys which very easily fail to justify them- 
selves to the bank-book but which are never- 
theless necessary and healthy for a man’s 
mind from time to time. There was, under 
the ‘business. and-pleasure motive, a nebulous 
craving to ease a rather battered conscience. 
They had been seven years of strenuous effort 
for me; but what had they been for England? 
After all, even a seaman has a queer feeling 
under his breast-bone at times for his native 
land. The American Papers carried stories 
of England being down and out and not long 
for this world. Why not go and see? 

Here I was, then, stepping ashore in Glas- 
gow for the first time since 1912, when I quit 
a comfortable billet as chief of a tramp, 
walked most of the four hundred miles to 
London and then. emigrated to the United 
States. I was prepared for momentous changes 
aswe came ‘up- the Clyde that fine Sunday 
morning in September last year. I expected 
I ‘scarcely know . what. Something huge, 
modern and impressive. 

Nothing doing. . The great yards were 
there, with théir: Titan cranes, and a few 
ships were building.. But it was borne in 
upon me that Glasgow, “second city of the 
Empire”, had always been a very modern 
place and had never gone in for spectacles 
to amaze the rubber-neck tourist. And when 
I found myself in a taxi, a tall ancient and 
miraculously smooth taxi, rolling through the 
miraculously clean streets, and arriving sj- 
lently before the identical hotel I had put up 
at time and again between 1909 and 1912, I 
began to get the sense of things. I had dis- 
covered the secret: There was no. change, 
We speak with considerable slickness nowa- 
days of civilizations changing. Well, they 
do not. They decay,’ as an immensely solid 
and well-designed’ building decays. They 
crash, as Russia’s top-heavy autocracy crashed. 
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But they don’t change in the sense that auto- 
mobile designs and women’s hats do. To use 
an expression from the world of business, the 
policy remains the same in essentials, no mat- 
ter how the personal and departmental de- 
tails develop. 

That was what I had come to see. And 
traveling down through England, in a train 
so smooth it seemed a hard thing to carry 
back to America with a view to convincing 
stay-at-home Americans, a train flying quietly 
and decorously at a steady seventy miles per 
hour (exactly as this same train used to fly 
when I was a boy) it became more and more 
clear that there was something in the air of 
this Old England worth examining afresh. 
We flashed through towns encrusted so thick 
with history it took away one’s breath to think 
of it. We rolled beneath Holyrood and slid 
past the old keep of Newcastle. We paused 
at York and as the train gathered way for 
her run to Doncaster I saw a postman, sitting 
on his door step, soling a pair of shoes! 

And then, with an even, steady retardation 
we slowed to enter London. The station 
was the same. ‘The locomotives, gleaming 
like new automobiles, were the same. And 
the driver, standing by his lofty charge, caught 
my eye for a moment. I saw the broad solidly- 
built figure, the sculpturesque moustache, the 
steady eyes and iron-grey hair. Just the same! 

And then, in an old high taxi, with an old 
wide driver, very attentive to the address, 
which he knew quite well, I found myself 
with my two suitcases moving quietly for- 
ward, the mellow music of the horn like a 
bugle call in some fairy pageant, into a silent 
maelstrom of traffic, where no cars carried 
bumpers and helmeted policemen directed, 
with god-like gestures, the dream-like proces- 
sion. I was back, after seven years, in my 
native city, and after the pandemonium of 
Chicago and New York. it seemed a city of 
ghosts. 


CHAPTER II 


Ir is one of the marks of the experienced 
traveler, however, that he discounts warily 
the first impressions of a place, a country or a 
people. And in those first two or three days, 
as I hurried about London, I was very busy 
indeed in my private mind, seeing and putting 
to one side the features of English life which 
make so shattering an impact on the native- 
born American seeing England for the first 
time in early or late middle life. I even re- 
laxed my incessant hunt for a drink of really 
cold water! I decided that if English women 
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failed to reach that particular kind of smart- 
ness we seem to like so much in America, they 
had other virtues in great abundance. I dis- 
covered in myself a suspicion that my acquired 
hurry was not getting me anywhere, and I 
subsided to the ¢empo of the place. I propped 
up the paper against the heavy silver cruet on 
the club breakfast-table and read about a 
hold-up. They had had a hold-up in England 
and were gravely concerned about it. It is 
true the man had been caught flagrante de- 
licto, and no money had been lost. But what 
was the world coming to? Observe that all 
this quiet pother was about one hold-up in 
an island containing well over fifty million 
people. The miscreant had entered a bank in 
Liverpool, and poking a revolver in the tell- 
er’s face had demanded cash. ‘The teller’s 
reply partook of the unreality of it all. He 
said “Certainly not!” and tried to snatch the 
gun, which went off, I regret to say, and 
wounded the bank-person in the arm. Re- 
treating to the door the hold-up man fired at 
a policeman and winged him. Whereupon 
another policeman ran up and striking the 
gunman quite hard on the head with his 
truncheon, arrested him. So far as one could 
make out from the report, nobody in Liver- 
pool possessed a firearm save this demented 
creature who had imagined he could walk off 
with other people’s money. 

I mention this tragic interlude in the peace 
and calm of Old England because it seemed 
to me to be symptomatic of a civilization 
which is not laid on over the outside, like a 
veneer, but which is indeed the very fiber of 
the national character. It was very interest- 
ing to note that the moment thé man was 
seen to be using a revolver, the passing crowd 
assisted the police by rushing up to overpower 
him. And as soon as he had attained the pub- 
licity of a report in the paper his name was 
mentioned once, and thereafter he became, 
quite simply, “the accused.” It was obvious 
that if a criminal ever wished to obtain the 
reputation of “a master mind” he would have 
to avoid England and the English. 

Of course, the reason for this homogeneity 
of sentiment, this lack of sentimentality con- 
cerning crime, derives from the homogeneity 
of the race. “The fact is, and we who are 
American may as well take this medicine at 
once, the law in England represents what 
practically the entire population feel to be tra- 
ditional justice. They are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, behind the law. As to that I may 
tell a story later on in this veracious narra- 
tive. 

At the outset, however, it was plain to me 
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that while England hadn't changed, I had. 
By no manner of means could I see myself 
settling into London life, which had once 
been the only life I knew. I began to under- 
stand the eccentric behavior of shipmates on 
Caribbean. cruises, who had nursed dark griev- 
ances against America, who had dropped hints 
of the exquisite joys awaiting them when they 
at length returned, well-heeled with Ameri- 
can dollars, to “the old country.” I had 
listened, because the thoughts, the desires, the 
dreams and the follies of men, are my stock- 
in-trade. Where would we novelists and 
story-writers be, if all men (and women) 
were wise and pure and good? Shipmates, 
fortunately, showed no signs, up to the time 
of my retirement, of any such perfection. I 
had listened, and wondered whether it were 
true. I had inspected, and approved, various 
photographs of young ladies who were waiting 
in the old country for these strong, but not 
silent, partners of my toil. And one by one 
the latter had left us and gone back, while I 
struggled on with the problem of existence in 
America. 

And then suddenly they were in our midst 
again! They had been over and were back 
with more precipitancy than seemed proper 
in persons who had been visiting Paradise. 
And with even more astonishing precipitancy 
we would hear of them taking a voyage off, 
to marry an American girl! 

I understood now. They had been de- 
feated, not by the change in England, but in 
themselves. They were not the men they 
thought they were. They had sensed, in all 
their attempts to reach their old-time intimacy 
with the people they had known, an iron-hard 
reserve, a sort of abstracted preoccupation 
with a trouble they could not comprehend. It 
was as if those people had had experiences! 
More than that, they had a disconcerting air 
of retaining their own opinion of people who 
went off to America (where everybody of 
course was rich) and left them to fight alone. 
It never occurred to my puzzled shipmates 
to explain that a man has to work even in 
America, that there are poor and incapable 
folk even there, and that, anyhow, they them- 
selves couldn’t be held responsible for the 
plethoric condition of the United States 
Treasury. They simply became aware of an 
invisible barrier, and with a queer dizzy sen- 
sation, they found themselves wishing they 
were “back home”, back in harness, back in 
that country they had so often and so enthu- 
siastically criticised, the United States of 
America. 


(To be continued) 


'The Old Dominican Division at 
Sosua, San Domingo 


QO, the north coast of San Domingo, 


eighteen miles from Puerto Plata, are some 
20,000 acres of land centering about the old 
location of the Port of Sosua. Under the 
name of the Sosua Plantations, this property 
\participated in the early history of the Com- 
pany as the Dominican Division with Mr. 
Simon Dumois active representative until 1898 
when he retired from the Company’s service. 

This, of course, was in the days before the 
Unitep Frurr Company which was incor- 
porated in March, 1899, Today this property 
is inactive and Mr. Morris A. Peters of Bos- 
ton has been in charge since 1916. Mr. Peters 
served for some years prior to 1916 in the 
employ of the Unirep Frurr Company in 
Guatemala and Jamaica, and later in the em- 
ploy of the Tela Railroad Company. 

It was in 1895 that Captain Alonzo D. 
Baker, one of the founders of the Unirep 
Fruit Company, became the owner of an im- 
portant municipal concession for a water 
works system, given him by the City of Puerto 
Plata. On his visits to San Domingo from 
1895 to 1898, he, with the material assistance 
of Mr. Simon Dumois, arranged for the pur- 
chase of the Sosua property, later to become 
known as the Sosua Plantations, from the 
Martinez Estate, its former owners. At the 
time of the purchase, with the exception of 
small clearings, the entire local country was 
virgin forest, and it was in 1898 that a rail- 
road was built, tapping part of the cultivations 
and increasing the efficiency of the property 


to permit the proper handling of bananas. 
Prior to the establishment of the railroad sys- 
tem, mules and ox carts were used for the 
transportation of fruit to the seaboard, and 
lighters then transferred the bananas to the 
chartered ships available at that time. Most 
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Mr. M. A. Peters and Dr. W. 
Morris 
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A ferry crossing near Sosua on the River 
Congrejo 


of the chartered ships were small and carried 
cargoes running from 12,000 to 15,000 stems 
although later two ships were built particu- 
larly for the trade, namely, the S. S.’s Cibao 
and Sosua. 

The handling of bananas from Sosua pre- 
sented many difficulties and Dr. W. Morris, 
who has been a resident of Sosua since 1898 


Manager’s residence at Sosua Plantations. 
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and is still a practicing physician for the coun- 
tryside for miles around, stated that in revo- 
lutionary times, and revolutions were very fre- 
quent in those days, all laborers might be 
withdrawn from the banana service and 
pressed into the military service by the gov- 
ernment whenever the exigencies of the goy- 
ernment required. “The Company, however, 
endeavored and were materially successful in 
arranging with the contending generals to 
have laborers furnished for the handling of 
bananas whenever a ship came in. ‘These 
men came down from the hills with rifles and 
other weapons laid aside until loading opera- 
tions were finished when they returned to the 
serious business of revolutionary war. 

In 1899, when the Unirep Fruit Com- 
PANY was formed, the Sosua property became 
a unit part of the newly organized company. 
At that time about a million and a half stems 
were shipped annually from Sosua and eight 
hundred laborers were the maximum number 
employed. ‘The executive staff was maintained 
ata minimum. Mr. D. A. F. Sanftleben was 
connected with the Sosua property, doing rail- 
road and other engineering work, from 1899 
until he went to Banes, Cuba, where he was 
Manager from 1901 to 1903. At that time 
he built a railroad from Banes to the sugar 
mill at Macabi. 


Mr. William Newsome, Vice President United 


Fruit Company, formerly used this house while Manager Dominican Division United Fruit 
Company for a period of about six months during 1898-1899. It is now occupied by Mr. 
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The first shipment of fruit from the Sosua 
Plantations was made in 1898 and consisted 
of 13,000 stems. This was made under the 
supervision of Mr. William Newsome, now 
Vice President of the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY in charge of steamship operations, who 
was Division Manager at Sosua during 1898 
and 1899. Old residents at Puerto Plata often 
talk about the fine concerts that used to come 
from the large music box at the Manager’s 
house at Sosua, and Mr. Newsome recalls 
vividly his days in that Division. Poultry 
fanciers still speak with either pride or sym- 
pathy of the strain originated during Mr. 
Newsome’s regime. 

Sosua today is one of the homes of the old- 
time romance of bananas. The property which 
once sent out so many bananas is inactive and 
its future uncertain; yet the plantation and its 
houses are surrounded by all the romantic 
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tive at Sosua. Photo- 


Old Company locomo 
graph taken in 1900 


ideals which the Unrrep Fruit CoMPANY 
has made into business realities. 


Historical Data of 
the U.S. S. Pastores 


Voyage Eight 
May 10, 1918, to June 6, 1918 


While the Pastores was in port this time 
the civilian crew was discharged and the ship 
was formally taken over by the Navy on May 
6 and manned by an entire naval crew. Lieu- 
tenant-Commander O. Hill was detached and 
Commander C. W. Cole was placed in com- 
mand with Lieutenant R. G. Haxton for ex- 
ecutive officer, and hereafter she was operated 
as a regular naval vessel. The other officers 
assigned to the ship were: Lieutenant M. 
Comstock, Gunnery Officer; Lieutenant D. 
Cook, Navigator: Lieutenant J. W. Wilson, 
Senior Engineer Officer: Lieutenants (Junior 
Grade) E. S. Rowell, E. P. Shevlin, E. Stet- 
ter, A. W. Bang, M. E. Levy, F. A. Mosher; 
Ensigns M. Burke, C. H. Foge, G. N. May- 
nard, J. M. Burke. M. E. Goldstone. N. H. 
Findley, W. S. Tulloch, S. Kohn, T. Endres; 
Lieutenant J. G. Enright, Senior Medical Of- 
ficer, with Lieutenants C. K. Reinke and M. 
T. Briggs as Assistant Medical Officers: and 
Lieutenant (Tunior Grade) N. S. Trottman 
and Ensign W. M. Res, Pay Corps. 


@ The first part of the Log of our 
Pastores while in government service 
during the War was featured in 
the April issue of this magazine 


May 10 the Pastores again got under way 
on her 8th trip in company with the cruiser 
Frederick and the transports Covington, Prin- 
cess Matoika, President Lincoln, Wilhelmina, 
Lenape, Dwinsk, Rijndam, Caserta, Dante 
Alighieri, Susquehanna, Antigone, Kursk 
and D’dAsta. The trip across was quiet and 
on May 23 she anchored in the Harbor of 
Brest. On the 27th the Pastores was again 
under way on her return trip in company with 
the Covington, Princess Matoika and four 
destroyers. i 

Sunday, June 2, word was received by radio 
of the sinking of the President Lincoln. She 
had gone over in the same convoy as the Pas- 
tores and the Pastores had passed the spot 
where she was struck only about twenty hours 
ahead of her; so it brought her loss verv close 
to everyone on board the Pastores, It was 
while the Pastores was returning this time 
that the German submarines began operating 
off the American coast and the radio was con- 
tinuously receiving warnings from Arlington 
as to their movements and operations. On 
June 6 the Pastores arrived safely at Newport 
News, Virginia, having passed through the 
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submarine zone on the American coast with- 
out being attacked. 


V oyage Nine 
June 15, 1918, to July 11, 1918 


On Saturday, June 15, the Pastores got 
under way on her 9th trip in company with 
the cruiser Frederick and the transports Len- 
ape, Wilhelmina, Princess Matoika, Czaritza, 
one destroyer and three submarine chasers. 
This trip was to prove one of the most event- 
ful of any made in convoy. About 7:30 
A. M. the following morning, June 16, while 
off the Virginia Capes in Lat. 37° 20’ N., 
Long. 70° 25’ W., the convoy was attacked 
by submarines. The Pastores was zigzagging 
at the time and steaming at 14 knots; position 
to the left of the line. In front of her were 
two lines of sub-chasers in a fan formation 
with a destroyer at the head of each line. 
The apex of the fan was farthest, about 20 
degrees on the Pastores starboard bow. At 
7:43 A. M. the Princess Matoika sounded 
her siren indicating a submarine on the star- 
board quarter of the Pastores and fired a shot 
in that direction toward the submarine’s wake 
which could be seen about 800 or 900 yards 
on Pastores port quarter. The Pastores 
opened fire at the wake of the submarine with 
gun No. 4 aft, firing five shots which fell 
close to the wake seen. 

The cruiser Frederick quickly left her posi- 
tion at head of the line and making a half 
circle to the left proceeded to the position of 
the submarine when last seen, while the con- 
voy kept on. It is not known if the Frederick 
destroyers, or sub-chasers, succeeded in get- 
ting the submarine. The cruiser fired one 
shot and the destroyer Fairfax dropped depth 
charges. 

Shortly after this a suspicious wake was 
sighted on the starboard bow about 1200 yards 
distant. One shot from No. 1 gun was fired 
at this wake and the Princess Matoika also 
opened fire. 

At noon the following ships joined the con- 
voy from New York; cruiser North Carolina, 
transports Rijndam, George Washington, 
Covington, Finland, De Kalb, V auban, Kroon- 
land, Dante Alighieri, and two destroyers. 
The submarine chasers and the cruiser Fred- 
erick turned back. On the 18th an S. O. S. 
was received from the U. S. S. Von Stuben, 
which was about 50 miles away, saying that 
a torpedo had. been fired at her, but just 
missed her, and that she had sighted what 
appeared to be several small boats under sail 
from a torpedoed vessel. 
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On the 21st the convoy was again attacked 
by submarines and about twelve shots fired. 
On the 25th, off the French coast, the convoy 
was joined by fourteen destroyers, and on the 
26th the convoy split up, some going to Brest 
and the rest to Saint-Nazaire, the Pastores 
docking at Saint-Nazaire on the 27th. On 
July 1 she got under way again in company 
with the Kroonland, Finland, Artemus, Tiger, 
Virginian and F. J. Luckenback. The Pas- 
tores was flag-ship, having the Senior Officer 
Present aboard. At 9:17 P. M. an S. O. S. 
from the transport Covington was received, 
she being then approximately 25 miles away, 
and attacked by a German submarine; orders 
prevented going to her assistance. July 2 the 
Tiger, Virginian and Artemus, not being able 
to hold up speed, were left behind. At 10:00 
A. M. that day the F. J. Luckenback fired 
two shots at something making a wake in the 
water like a submarine, and at 5:00 P. M. 
the Kroonland fired one shot at a suspicious 
object. On July 7, at 12:30 A. M., blinker 
lights were seen astern and at 12:45 a small 
craft awash was seen. (Guns were manned 
and all hands kept at battle stations for some 
time. On July 11, at 7:00 P. M., docked at 
Newport News, Virginia. 


Voyage Ten 
July 18, 1918, to August 14, 1918 


On Thursday, July 18, the Pastores began 
her 10th trip accompanied by the cruiser South 
Dakota and the transports Lenape, Rijndam, 
George Washington, Finland, De Kalb, Czar- 
itza, Princess Matoika, Ophir, Wilhelmina, 
Antigone, Dante Alighieri, Regina D’Italia, 
and two destroyers. On the 20th at 10:00 
A. M. and on the 23rd at 8:00 P. M., there 
were submarine “‘scares”, the lookout of some 
of the transports reporting wakes of sub- 
marines. On the 27th the convoy was joined 
by ten destroyers, and on the 29th it split up, 
some of the ships going to Brest and the 
others to Saint-Nazaire. The Pastores ar- 
rived at Saint-Nazaire July 30 at 8:00 P. M. 

Left the docks on July 31 and went to 
anchor in the Bay de Quiberon. On Satur- 
day, August 3, Pastores under way again for 
the States with the Wilhelmina, Czaritza, 
Toloa, and five destroyers; Pastores again 
flag-ship. August 4 at 12:09 P. M. two small 
boats under sail were reported on the horizon. 
Sent ships left 45° to avoid vicinity of samc, 
and the destroyer Burrows, one of the escort, 
was sent to investigate. On rejoining the con- 
voy the Burrows sent the following message 
to the Commanding Officer, Pastores, “Picked 
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up forty-four men from two life-boats from 
the Brazilian steamer Macerio, bound for 
New York from Havre. The men stated that 
they were hit by a torpedo and sunk at 2:00 
A. M. on August 3. No one lost from the 
direct result of the torpedo hit, but the men 
rescued know nothing of the whereabouts of 
the remaining twenty-three of the crew.” 

On Tuesday, August 13, at 1:43 P, M., 
the Pastores, when approaching the coast and 
in a position Lat. 35° 30/ N., Long. 69° 43’ 
W., was fired on by a large submarine of the 
cruiser type with a conning tower and two 
guns of large caliber. The officer-of-the-deck, 
Lieutenant E, P. Shevlin, first noted a splash 
from a falling shell about 2500 yards distant, 
a little on the starboard quarter, and heard 
the report of a gun. With his glasses he dis- 
covered the enemy submarine lying athwart 
the ship’s course, a little on the starboard 
quarter and six or seven miles distant. She 
was firing at this ship apparently with two 
guns. From the size of the splash it appeared 
that the guns were about 6 in. in caliber. 

The crew of the Pastores immediately went 
to battle stations and commenced firing at the 
submarine with the two after guns, Nos. 3 
and 4, at extreme range, with armour-piercing 
shells. The enemy fired about 15 shots, none 
of which came closer than 1500 yards, after 
which she headed around towards the Pastores 
and ceased firing. Full speed was rung up 
on the engine-room annunciators and the speed 
rapidly increased to 17 knots as the ship 
headed away from the enemy, with her stern 
guns firing; the shots, however, falling 
more than 3000 yards short, showing that the 
submarine had the range of us. Nine rounds 
were fired by the Pastores before the sub- 
marine ceased firing at 1:30 P.M. Full speed 
was maintained until the “sub” was lost to 
sight astern about five minutes later. The 
Pastores was using her 5-in. 40 caliber guns, 
and the guns crews handled them well. 

The sea was smooth at the time, with a 
light northeast wind ; but a haze on the hori- 
zon interfered with the gun-pointers seeing the 
target. 

August 14 arrived at Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, without further incident. 


Voyage Eleven 
August 22, 1918 to September 16, 1918 


The Pastores started on her 11th trip on 
August 22 in company with the cruiser North 
Carolina and the transports De Kalb, Rijn- 
dam, Lenape, President Grant, Wilhelmina, 
Toloa, Princess Matoika, Antigone, Czaritza, 
Regina, Dante Alighieri, Lutitia and Sobrol. 
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The following day, August 23, at 9:50 A. 
M., in Lat. 37° 07’ N., Long. 70° 47’ W., 
while cruising as right ship of the line of the 
convoy, with the destroyer Hull about 1500 
yards three points forward of starboard beam, 
the Commanding Officer sighted the wake of 
a submarine forward of the starboard beam 
and 3000 to 4000 yards distant. The wake 
was paralleling the course of the convoy, and 
after a few seconds the glint of a periscope 
Was seen as the submarine traveled along un- 
der the surface waiting to get in position to 
launch a torpedo. 

General alarm for quarters was sounded 
and the crew went to torpedo defense stations 
and commenced firing with forward 5-in. guns 
Nos. 1 and 2. Four shots were fired which 
dropped close to the submarine, showing that 
the range was good, although the periscope 
itself had disappeared by this time. The de- 
stroyer Hull then turned and proceeded in 
the direction of the spot where these shots had 
landed and the cruiser Huntington also pro 
ceeded to the place and fired several shots, 
one of which was of large caliber. The sub- 
marine disappeared and apparently drew off. 

She evidently followed the convoy, how- 
ever, for at 6:52 P. M., that evening, in Lat. 
37° 06’ N., Long. 68° 18’ W.., the periscope 
of a submarine was again sighted by the Com- 
manding Officer, some 1500 yards distant and 
off the starboard bow of the Wilhelmina, the 
ship directly ahead of the Pastores. The sub- 
marine apparently was running on a course 
nearly opposite to that of the convoy and a 
little to the right. Immediately went to battle 
stations on the Pastores and headed for the 
periscope. Before a shot could be fired, how- 
ever, the Wilhelmina appeared to sight the 
Periscope and also turned toward it. The 
destroyer Hull also saw it and headed for the 
spot. The gun crew of No. 1 gun fired one 
flat nose shell at the periscope and then had 
to cease firing on account of the Proximity of 
the other two vessels just mentioned. As the 
Hull passed over the spot where our shell had 
landed she d ropped two depth charges at about 
10 seconds interval. 

The submarine did not appear again, and 
no more shots were fired. ‘The Commanding 
Officer believed that zigzagging on the course 
saved this convoy from torpedo by bringing 
the flank ships so close to the submarine that 
her Commander became rattled, all his pre- 
liminary observations probably having been 
made while the convoy was on a straight 
course, 

Just before the last attack the convoy had 
been joined by the convoy from New York. 
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On August 26, at 1:30 P. M. on Lat. 37° 
40’ N. Long. 52° 53’ W., another attack 
was made, supposedly by an enemy submarine, 
when the lookout sighted a long straight wake 
30 degrees on the starboard bow moving in a 
direction of 90 degrees from our course pro- 
ceeded by a feathery wave similar to that 
caused ‘by a periscope moving rapidly through 
the water. The Wilhelmina started firing at 
this and the Pastores followed, firing six flat 
nose shells before this wake disappeared. At 
5:00 P. M. the ships on the left of the con- 
voy started firing at something off the left 
flank, and the crew of the Pastores went to 
battle stations and stood by, but did not com- 
mence firing. 

August 31 the convoy was joined by twelve 
destroyers. On September 1, at 8:00 P. M., 


the convoy was attacked by a submarine once. 


more, sheered out to starboard, went to battle 
stations, and a torpedo crossed the stern of 
the Pastores very close, but no submarine was 
seen. On the 3rd docked at Brest, France. 

On the morning of the 6th of September, 
received wounded soldiers on board, and at 
5:00 P. M. started for the States with ten 
other transports and six destroyers. On the 
9th the convoy paired up according to the 
speed of the various vessels and separated, the 
Pastores and the Princess Matoika staying to- 
gether. September 13 at 9:15 P. M., the 
Matoika passed very close to a submarine on 
the surface, evidently charging her batteries. 
This was in a thick fog, and before the guns 
could be manned she was lost to sight. Sun- 
day, the 15th, ran into a heavy gale assum- 
ing the proportions of a hurricane; Pastores 
and Matoika separated. 

The following afternoon at 2:00 P. M., 
off the Chesapeake Capes, in Lat. 37° 37’ N., 
Long. 74° 07’ W., sighted another submarine 
dead ahead, but she submerged immediately 
and nothing more was seen of her. This was 
very close to where the Pastores had been 
shelled on her last homeward trip. At 10:00 
P. M. the same day, docked at Newport News, 
Virginia. 


Voyage Twelve 
September 23, 1918 to October 21, 1918 


The twelfth trip for the Pastores began on 
September 23 in convoy with the following 
ships: battle-ship Georgia, cruisers Montana 
and North Carolina, as escort; transports 4n- 
tigone, Rijndam, President Grant, Wilhel- 
mina, Princess Matoika, Mongolia, Ascanius 
and several destroyers. “This trip was very 
quiet all the way across and no enemy sub- 
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marines were seen. An epidemic of Spanish 
influenza broke out on nearly all the ships and 
many died before the convoy reached France. 
There were a few cases on board the Pastores 
but no deaths occurred. October 7, docked 
at Saint-Nazaire, France. 

At noon on the 11th, left again for the 
States in company with the President Grant, 
Rijndam, Wilhelmina, Antigone, Mongolia, 
Princess Matoika, and ten destroyers as es- 
cort. On the 12th the convoy split up into 
pairs. On the 13th at 8:50 P. M. a strong 
odor of oil was noted for a time, as if it might 
be from a submarine to windward, and soon 
after, the Princess Matoika hauled sharply to 
the windward, sending out.an Allo message 
of submarine warning. The Matoika dis- 
appeared in mist and the Pastores followed 
her. 

On the afternoon of the 17th an S. O. S. 
from the British steamer Briarleaf was re- 
ceived saying she was being gunned. She gave 
her position, which was only a few miles 
ahead of us. 

Within a few minutes of the time the dis- 
tress signal was received, the flashes and _re- 
ports of guns could be seen and heard. Our 
course was changed to pass clear of her and 
we had scarcely gotten on the new course 
when another S. O. S. was received from 
the American steamer Lucia saying that she 
had been torpedoed. Her position was about 
fifty miles ahead of us and directly on the 
new course, so this made it necessary to 
change our course again. The Lucia was 
sunk. On the 21st the Pastores arrived safely 
at Newport News, Virginia, and docked, dis- 
charging wounded casuals on board. 


V oyage Thirteen 
October 28, 1918 to November 21, 1918 


During this stay in port Captain C. W. 
Cole was detached on October 22, 1918, and 
Commander M. G. Cook assumed command 
of the ship. Other officers who joined the 
ship at this time were Lieutenant W. S. Mor- 
gan, Ensign J. L. Hinds and Ensign A. A. 
Howell. 

On Monday, October 28, the Pastores 
started on her 13th and last trip during the 
actual fighting. This time she was in con- 
voy with the following ships: Battle-ship 
Louisiana, cruiser Seattle, torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers Dorsey and McKee, and transports 
Wilhelmina, Kursk, Princess Matoika, Anti- 
gone, Mongolia, Powhatan, President Grant, 
K. Nederlander, Rijndam and Henderson. 
This trip was exceptionally quiet and no sub- 
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marines were seen or submarine operations The 
received by radio. On November 9, anchored 
in the Harbor of Brest, France. 


On the 11th, the day the Armistice was 
signed, the Pastores left Brest at 7:00 P. M. 
with the George Washington, Wilhelmina, 
Rijndam, Antigone, Princess Matoika and 
Kursk. She passed out of the harbor amidst 
the flashing of rockets and searchlights, the 

blowing of whistles, and the firing of guns 
to welcome the cessation of fighting after four 
i long years. During the return trip our run- 
| ning lights were lighted for the first time for 
| many a day. November 21 we docked at 
| Newport News, Virginia. 


Pastores in Service 


| From the Signing of the Armistice 
ba al to the Present 


Since the signing of the Armistice the Pas- 
tores has made five trips across to bring back 
wounded and the returning troops, and to 
ah the last of May, 1919, she had a total of 
eighteen trips it si 74 ee : 
a teen trips to her credit since the war be Just as the final instalment of 


{ tak ) the “Pastores” Log was ready 
From statistics that were published in Feb- for press, Mr. Keating hand- 
ruary, 1919, showing the trips made by the ed us the above _ snapshot 
t e - which he had received trom 
various transports, only one ship had made Mr. George C. Steedman. of 
} more trips than the Pastores, and but three Dublin, Va., a member of the 
| that have made the same number. Up to the A. EB. F. The snapshot was 
| date that the Armistice was signed the Har- ek, Wa aig Bsc ue 
| risburg had made fourteen trips, the Mallory, pied peli pet Wetted Sintec 
1 || || Plattsburg, Tenadores and Pastores each had with casuals. Mr. Steedman, 
| il made thirteen. The fire on board the Pas- who was on board the ship at 
tores in November, 1917, held her up for six the time, iad oe Bia ‘Pas- 
| i tores rendered great service 
weeks, or otherwise she would have made during the war as a trans. 
I fourteen trips. port.” 
ae | i] a ae eneeeniaeens 
L | | ; WHY GIRLS LEAVE HOME 
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—Sketch by A. G. Abbott 
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What Do You Know ? 


(Answers) 
1. Simon de Bolivar (born in Caracas, Venezuela, July 24, 1783—died San Pedro, 
Colombia, December 17, 1830). 


Guatemala—Guatemala City. 
Salvador—Salvador. 
Honduras—Tegucigalpa. 
Nicaragua—M anagua. 

Costa Rica—San Jose. 
Panama—Panama City. 


3. Honduras. 
Approximately 53,500,000 stems. 


5. A “count” (or “count bunch”) is a bunch of nine hands or more. An eight-hand 
bunch is figured as three-quarters of a count; a seven-hand bunch as one-half of a 
“count”; and a six-hand bunch as one-quarter of a “count”. 

6. (a) 325—330 lbs. (b) 150 lbs. 

7. (a) Eight—Santa Marta (Colombia) Limon (Costa Rica) Quirigua (Guate- 
mala) Almirante (Panama) Tela (Honduras) Puerto Castilla (Honduras) Banes 
(Cuba) Preston (Cuba). 

(b) About 146,000 (58,000 employees and 88,000 non-employees). 


8. Antilla—a town in eastern Cuba. 
Myrtle Bank—the Company’s hotel at Kingston, Jamaica. 
Yucatan—a peninsula in southern Mexico. 
Popocatapetl—a volcano in Mexico. 
Long Wharf—the Company’s loading and discharging pier at Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 
Port Antonio—a port and town in Jamaica. 
Izabal—a large lake in Guatemala. 
Barranquilla—a city in Colombia. 
Estrella—a valley in Costa Rica (“Estrella” is Spanish for “star” and the Com- 
pany’s banana farms in this district are named for various stars). 
Guabito—A town in Panama. 
9. Red, white, and blue. 
10. The Great White Fleet; “Serves the Americas”. 
41. Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, Michigan. 
12. (a) France (b) 1882—1889—Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
{3. Bananas are used mainly as a fresh fruit; plantains as a cooked vegetable. 
14. 1,883,902 acres at the end of 1926. 
15. Estimated at approximately 70,000. 
16. “Limon”, “San Jose”, and “Esparta” in 1904. 
17. On the North, Cuba and a line from Cape Antonio to Yucatan; on the East, 
the Lesser Antilles; on the South, South America; on the West, Central America. 
18. (a) Morro Castle (El Morro). 
(b) Santiago. 
19. (a) A light, buoyant wood, used extensively for insulation and life rafts. 


(b) Costa Rica. 
20. Rev. Father de Berlanga (a Spanish priest) in 1516. 
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Down 


South 


A Guide for Domestic Employees | nspecting Tropical Divisions 
''<" By Edmund S. Whitman 


Fruit Dispatch Company, San Antonio, Texas 


HE skirmish line in the Fruit Dispatch 
Company is represented by our fifty-seven 
branches. Similarly, the skirmish line in 
the Unirep Frurr Company is in the banana 
plantations rimming the Caribbean from 
Jamaica south to the Republic of Colombia. 
The purpose of this paper is to set forth the 
salient features of our extensive tropical op- 
eration as a guide for those fortunate members 
of the Fruit Dispatch. staff traveling from 
time to time through the Central American 
plantations. 

At the very outset, the domestic employee 
finds himself confronted with the comprehen- 
sive equipment and ramifications of the 
Unirep Frurr Company; he sees, perhaps 
for the first time in his years of service, the 
Great White steamers formerly known to him 
only by name; he inspects the wharves at the 
seaboard, watches the rich cargoes of bananas, 
coffee, cacao, coconuts or mahogany being dis- 
charged; then he goes on to Havana and in- 
spects the magnificent warehouses of the Com- 
pany and later in his travels discovers the 
gaunt, grey towers of the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Company standing out against the 
sky along the Caribbean Coast and watches 
the endless string of banana cars on a tropi- 
cal jetty or the red railroad coaches pulled by 
Baldwins or Porters along road-beds as neat 
and trim as any he knows back home—all 
belonging to his Company! He learns to his 
own personal satisfaction that the old familiar 
adage “Every Passenger a Guest” is no idle 
boast. He meets fellow workers in different 


Division Country 
Guatemala Division Guatemala 
Tela Railroad Company Honduras 
Truxillo Railroad Company Honduras 
Costa Rica Division Costa Rica 
Panama Division Panama 
Colombia Division Colombia 
Jamaica. Division Jamaica 


@. In the March issue of UNirrurrco 
Mr. Whitman set forth a guide for the 
tropical man visiting “Up North”. In the 
current number he gives some very inter- 
esting information for the benefit of the 
domestic employee visiting the Tropics 


lands, carrying on the work of the Company 
in so many diversified lines of endeavor that 
the scope of his organization comes home to 
him with such force that he finds himself 
fairly swept away in the wonderful spirit of it 
all. 

Before he establishes contact with the ac- 
tual banana cycle, this Domestic Traveler 
should understand these features: 

Attitude of tropical employees 
Latin America. 

Tropical Division Organization. 

No Tropical Guide will have to tell him 
how Company employees observe the social 
amenities and conventions of the countries 
wherein they may dwell. He will see that 
for himself. Tropical employees are the rep- 
resentatives of the United States in the Re- 
public in which they are working. Accord- 
ingly, they can not and do not cast off the 
restraints imposed upon them by the standards 
of their native heath simply because they hap- 
pen to be far from home and mother; on the 
contrary, the honor of their own country and 
their people and their Company literally de- 
mands conduct in keeping with the traditions 
of the United States as well as the Latin- 
American Republics. Tropical Company 
spirit and behavior must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. Cutter has vested the administration of 
the Tropical Divisions in the Vice President 
in Charge of Production, Mr. G. P. Chitten- 
den. The following table shows the scope of 
the units which report to him: 


toward 


Port Variety of Fruit 
Puerto Barrios Guatemala & Barrios 
Tela Tela 
Puerto Castilla Truxillo 
Puerto Limon Limon 
Almirante Changuinola & Cristobal 
Santa Marta Santa Marta 
Kingston Jamaica 


ENGINEEKING| — TRING PORTATIO 
DEPARTMENT| — | OEPARTITEN | 

MAINTENANCE Construction) \seRe GA7/ow 

| oF war DEPARTMENT TOPOGRAPHY 
MATERIAL 

R 
e CELLANEO 

AGENCY LEGAL WRODUCTS. 


Shaded portion of chart represents Depart- 
ments involving the Banana Cycle: 


BU/L QING s 
GROUNDS 


1. Agricultural—the Plantations, Live 
Stock, Farm Experiments, Plant Pathology. 


2. Engineering—Railroads, Construction, 
Farm Irrigation, Land Reclamation. 


3. Transportation — T rain Operation: 
Freight, Passengers, Bananas. 


4. Exportation—Banana Loading, Check- 
ing, Classifying, Pickup, Wharf Operation. 


Other Divisions in the Tropics devoted to 
Sugar, Steamships, Freight, Passengers, Radio 
and Accounting are not included in this paper 
as they might confuse the Domestic Man try- 
ing to get the tropical banana picture in 
mind. 

While no two Tropical Divisions function 
exactly the same way, the accompanying Or- 
ganization Chart will serve to illustrate the 
general scheme after which the Banana Divi- 
sions operate. “The Manager is the active 
executive on whose shoulders rests the ulti- 
mate responsibility of divisional operation. 
Superintendents of the various Departments 
report to him. Of these Departmental Heads 
the Superintendent of Agriculture and the 
Chief Engineer direct the field activities of 
the Division, while the Superintendent of 
Transportation and the Port Superintendent 
handle the fruit which the first two Depart- 
ments have caused to be produced and har- 
vested. The other Departments are Service 
Units which exist to serve the needs of those 
engaged in the production, transportation and 


EXPORTATION R/CULTURA L 
QEPARTMENT| \DEPARTMENT 


PLANT 
PATHOLOGY) 


ELECTRICAL RADIO MED/CAL 


Unshaded portion of chart represents Ser- 
vice and Minor Departments: 


1. Medical—Hospitals, Dispensaries, Staff 
—Free treatment to Company employees. 

2. Merchandise — Commissary, Branch 
Stores, Bakery, Bottling Plant, Butcher. 

3. Material and Supply—Disburses ma- 
terials to various Departments on Requisition. 

4. Buildings and Grounds—Maintains liv- 
ing quarters, Parks, Lawns, Buildings. 

5-6. Electrical—Radio; self-explanatory. 

7-12. Minor Depts.—self-explanatory. 


shipping of bananas. In various Divisions 
different organization of these Service De- 
partments exists, depending upon local con- 
ditions and to insure economic administration. 
Function of the Service and Minor Depart- 
ments will be self-explanatory if the chart is 
carefully studied. 


Upon arrival in the Tropical Division, let 
the Domestic Employee divide his study up 
as the Chart indicates, following first the 
actual banana cycle from the farm work on 
through the loading on the wharf, inspecting 
then the Service Departments to learn there- 
by for himself the correlation of them all. 

It might be well for him to start with the 
Engineering Department, see the terminal 
layout, the banana yards, roundhouse, ma- 
chine shops and power plants as he starts out 
to take the trip to the plantations; then 
notice the splendid ‘road-beds, the spur sys- 
tem, the railroad through the farm districts. 
Along the way he will see many evidences 
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of the construction program—cement water 
tanks, houses, bridges, dams, water gates. And 
possibly he may be able to stop and examine 
some of the land reclamation work as well 
as the extensive drainage canals excavated by 
the latest dredging equipment and drag-lines. 
In addition he will have an Opportunity to 
see the various types of farm irrigation in 
Operation—the furrow system, gravity sys- 
tem, pumping units, flumes and arterial canals. 
Assuming that he leaves the terminal about 
five in the morning (which he will), he will 
arrive at one of the Farm Districts about 
eight. The District Superintendent will take 
him in hand and assist him daintily on to the 
hurricane deck of a Central American mule. 
From this commanding location he will in- 
spect a banana farm in detail. The following 
definitions of some local banana terms will 
stand him in good stead as his mule pilots him 
carefully over narrow, wooden bridges, along 
slippery paths, into heavy brush and over 
monstrous logs in the heart of the farm. 
General Banana Terms 
Aviso—Instructions from. headquarters to 
cut fruit—grade, quantity and time is speci- 
fied. The greatest word in our banana lan- 
guage! Rae 
Produced and Purchased—As name im- 
plies, fruit that is cut from Company 
owned plantations js called Produced, 
while the Purchased fruit is that which 
is cut by independent planters along 
Divisional Right-of-Way. Purchased fruit 
is handled on contract basis, stipulated price 
being paid for Nines, Eights, Sevens and 
Sixes. 
Pickup and Spots—Pickup crews, under 
direction of Exportation Department, op- 
erate out -along ‘railroad during fruit 
cuttings, receiving and picking up small 
lots of fruit cut by Independents. Spots 
refer to banana cars which are spotted 
on spurs in every farm in the different Dis- 
tricts. Farm men load bananas into these 
cars thus making no pickup necessary for 
Produced fruit, 
Maintenance and Betterment—Terms ap- 
plied to Company farms, to distinguish 
the mature farms from the newly planted. 
After a certain number of months, 
when _ the young bananas have produced 
their first crop, farms may be called Main- 
tenance Farms, whereas up to that time 
they are known as Betterment Farms. 
General Farm Terms : 
Overseer and Timekeeper—The Overseer 
is in charge of and responsible for the ad- 
ministration of his Farm. The Timekeeper 
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is his Assistant and the man who is de- 
veloped for the Overseer’s job just as the 
latter looks forward to becoming District 
Superintendent. Overseers are also known 
as Mandadors. 

Felling—l /nderbrushing—Lining — Plant- 
ing—New land terms which will be self- 
evident when new farms are inspected. 
Cleaning and Pruning—Circling and Fork- 
ing—Sup plying—Three very common forms 
of farm work. The Cleaning is really a 
different process than the Pruning. Lux- 
uriant and rapidly growing underbrush 
must be cleared out of farms about three 
times a year to allow air, sunshine and 
water to reach the roots of the banana. The 
Pruning is to control the crops of fruit and 
to divert the strength of the root into a 
stipulated number of young growing plants 
—cutting out the others. These common 
forms of work must be seen to be under- 
stood. 

Blowdowns—When you have inspected a 
windblown area you will the more readily 
appreciate the importance of maintaining 
plantations in different countries and in 
different locations in those countries. Also 
you will see that fruit blown down is not 
reaped and marketed. 

Bits—The root. or rhizome, weighing 
three or four pounds, with one or more eyes 
like a potato eye, which is planted about 
eighteen inches below the ground, and from 
which the young banana suckers spring, to 
form the mat. Roots or bits are lined when 
planted, so that farms come up with their 
mats sufficiently far apart to allow for 
growth and proper circulation of air and 
water. 


With these terms and their meanings clearly 


in mind the Domestic Traveler can continue 
his mule trip through a typical banana planta- 
tion. The Superintendent will point out the 
live stock, the pastures, the experimental pro- 
jects, the different types of work that go on 
in each farm such as ditch digging, bridge 
making, cleaning fruit roads, chopping posts, 
clearing away tree stumps, and the classes of 
work defined above. He will see the functions 
of the Overseer, the Timekeeper, the Fore- 
man and the Contractors in the field. He 
will also inspect the living quarters of the 
Company People from the Mandador’s house 
through to the labor camps. 


What about this Banana Cycle? Where 


does it start, and where does it end? Strictly 
speaking, it has no beginning and no end. The 
Overseer always has fruit to cut just as the 
Branch Manager always has fruit to sell. 


= 


June, 1927 


So you see, there is no rest for the weary. 

In the fall of the year, the Division Man- 
ager calls for an annual estimate by months 
and by Districts for the forthcoming year. 
The Superintendent of Agriculture puts this 
up to his various District Heads who in turn 
put it up to each Farm Overseer. The Over- 
seer then thrashes it out with his Foremen 
and others, submitting his estimate by sections 
(Farm sections average 21.5 acres). After 
the District Superintendents have revised these 
figures and they have been approved by the 
Superintendent of Agriculture and the Ex- 
portation Department, they go to the Division 
Manager and thence to the General Offices 
up north. 

While this is going on, Branch Managers 
in the United States have been drawing up 
their estimates of the year’s distribution in 
their respective territories, which also is re- 
vised and finally put up to the Executives of 
the Company. 

Then the allotment of tonnage takes place 
—each Tropical Division is scheduled for so 
many steamers to New Orleans, to Mobile, 
New York, Avonmouth. And from then on 
the budget begins to get in its licks! 

Thus tiny banana plants, barely above the 
ground, are borne in mind and their yield 
taken into due consideration twelve or fifteen 
months before they have produced their first 
stem of fruit. 

What is the tropical banana movement? 
First the bit is planted. ‘Then the necessary 
farm work is done to enable the shoots from 
this root to give the maximum results in 
terms of count bunch ratio. So for a year 
or more the plants comprising the mat of 
which that root is the base, grow and de- 
velop and in time “shoot” their first crop. 
The Overseer, the Timekeeper, the Foremen, 
the Contractor, who are responsible for the 
fruit in that particular section, all watch this 
banana growth, keeping closely in touch with 
farm development, until the fateful aviso 
comes which finds the first stem of bananas 
in this particular mat ready to be lopped off 
the tree and carried by mule and man to the 
railroad. 

Here it is stood up on its stalk against a 
padded rail with many others, to be loaded 
carefully into the specially constructed ba- 
nana car spotted at a convenient spur along 
the right-of-way. Perhaps four or five hours 
after being cut from the tree this bunch of 
bananas is on its way to the terminal, having 
been picked up by an engine which continues 
to collect cars from different spurs until a 
train is made up. After that a straight, un- 
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interrupted shot to the port, perhaps eighty 
miles away. Most of the night the train may 
be on its way, picking up and delivering at 
the seaport its train of fruit. In the cool, 
foggy daybreak, our bunch of bananas may be 
found on. the terminal banana yard, ready to 
be switched on to the dock. 

At four or five in the morning the engine 
rumbles out on the wharf with its string of 
cars, past groups of chattering Carib steve- 
dores, alongside the sleek white side of one of 
the fruit steamers. 

Laborers transport the fresh green bunches 
on padded shoulders beneath the critical and 
experienced eyes of a battery of inspectors who 
classify and grade each bunch. Bananas re- 
quiring taping or trimming are carried to the 
“Hospital Table” and thence to the conveyors. 

The Domestic Employee will be interested 
in studying the methods of handling and stow- 
age aboard ship. This has been the subject 
of exhaustive study by fruit experts for years 
and it will be worth while seeing what has 
been done in regard to designing the bins and 
the ship fittings. 

From the time the fruit has been stowed 
until the day it is discharged at the Domestic 
Port it is subjected to carefully regulated tem- 
peratures—a process which every banana man 
should inspect and understand. 

This closes the Banana Cycle in the Tropics. 
As the steamer pulls away from the dock a 
cable is on its way to the Domestic Port to 
which the fruit is consigned, advising the of- 
ficials there of the number of bunches and 
classes in the cargo. With this information 
the Fruit Dispatch Company can properly 
distribute the cargo through the various 
Branches. 

In essence then, the tropical layout con- 
sists of maintenance banana farms, new land 
work, special cultivation work such as irriga- 
tion, selective pruning or some similar line of 
endeavor, experimental plots where different 
varieties of bananas are grown such as the 
Congo, Bungalan, Lacatan, Cavendish, Lady 
Finger and Red. 

Tied up with this banana program is the 
Railroad and the Exportation work. ‘T'rans- 
portation of bananas to the port of call— 
with return freight and passenger business 
thoroughly worked out to reduce the banana 
expense to a minimum. Then the steamships 
—operated just like the railroads in that they 
handle freight and passengers to reduce the 
banana costs still further. Finally wharf 
operation, classifying, grading, loading. 

The Domestic Traveler may thus get with 
this picture a perspective of the function of 
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the Service Departments as illustrated by the 
Chart. This will come to him with study and 
first-hand inspection, 

Finally he carries off an honest picture of 
the living conditions in the Tropics, the qual- 
ity of the tropical Personnel, the lines of en- 
deavor, the ambitious program of the Com- 
pany and of its constituents, the educational 
value of life in Lati 
importance of Spanish as a business and social 
asset. He shoul 
to utilize this knowledge in his own work 
up north. He should use it to sell more ba- 
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“No, nothing as simple as that! Here’s 
the idea. I’ve been sizing myself up the last 
few days. You know it pays to do that once 
in a while if you don’t do it so much that 
you start worrying about yourself, And I 
said to myself, ‘Bill, the trouble with you is 
that you’re too blamed narrow in your ideas 
about folks and things. You’re forever criti- 
cizing somebody or finding fault with some- 
thing. Folks are beginning to think you're 
a crab. They all leave you alone just as 
much as they can. ‘Time you snapped out 
of it, old man, or you'll be about as popular 
as a bill collector on the day after Christ- 
mas.’ Isn’t that right, Jim?” 

“Well, now, Bill, I don’t think it’s nearly 
as bad as you...” 


“That’s all right, Jim, it is bad and I’m 
going to do something about it and you’re 
going to help me, Here’s the idea. I made 
out a list of the folks | know around here 
and around where I live. Most of them I’ve 
been criticizing a good deal. Didn’t always 
mean to, you know, but almost every time I 


Now let’s hear 


opened my mouth I let out something that 
was. Just a habit, I guess. Well, I sat 

down in front of that list and I said to my- 

Pretty decent about every one of these fel- 
|| nth yy ; ] lows, something where he’s got it all over 
wei ouU—1927 Mode : | 
Was going to have a mighty tough time, but 
a ! it wasn’t as bad as I thought. Here’s the 
| By LR, Frazier 
doesn’t it?” 
My “Sure, Bill, they’re all right. Of course 
Hi | ° ° . 
bid i \ [ AKING any new resolutions, Jim?” of looking for things to jump on.” 
Well, I dog tenancy I don’t put much “Yes, and I’ve stil] got the habit, but I’m 
| making a lot of resolutions if you don’t stick where you come in, Jim. From now on if I 
| | to them?” can’t say something decent about a person 
ne I’m going to make one resolution right now, YOu to ask me every few days how I'm Sica 
and. V'll ‘tell’ yon what it is if you'll promise 1g along. If I start to slip, your job is to 
: : here’s somethi se, Ji , i Se 
“You know me, Bill. Be mighty glad to fea Slane ee _ es ape a ee ? 
give you a lift if I can, hat can I do?” eb pore dee sort Of a good wo 
Ms is only to tell Jack Brown that I think his 
{ check up on me to see that I don’t slip. Pretty barber gave him a good-looking hair cut! It’s 
a | hard to turn over a new leaf and hold it down 
: I may slip. If I once start slipping, though, 
rhs got someone else on the job with you. Isn’t [mm lost, so it’s up to you to do your duty. 
that right, Jim?” , 
into a weak sister who hasn’t any ideas of his 
the worst. What are you going to do, quit own, but I guess there’s not much danger in 

flirting with the girls ?”. 


showed what a narrow-minded, critical cuss 
self, “Bill, you’re going to think up something 
ill 
you.’ So that’s just what I did. I thought I 
list. Looks like a pretty decent set of folks, 
H Editor Round Robin 
none of us is perfect. You just had that habit 
i stock in them any more. What’s the use of going to try mighty hard to break it. Here’s 
HA 
: 7 
| | “You're dead right, Jim, but just the saaie I’m going to keep my mouth shut. I want 
to help me stick to it. What do you say?” see that I get a good stiff call down. And 
aia to somebody every day of my life, even if it 
“All I want you to do, Jim, is to sort of t ck B 1 
1 
: old y going to be like pulling teeth for a while and 
all by yourself, It’s a lot easier if you’ve 
i You understand, I’m not hankering to turn 
Sounds reasonable, Bill. 
my case.” 
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If “Bill” isn’t a great deal more popular 
a year from now it will be mighty surprising. 
He has outlined just about the only way to 
make a resolution really effective. Here is 
a summary of Bill’s method. It may be ap- 
plied to almost any effort to improve one’s 
personality or to turn over a new leaf. It is 
a method that has been widely used not only 
by men like Bill and Jim, but by managers, 
professional men, teachers and others. If you 
went to certain experts in New York City 
they would tell you the same sort of thing 
and charge you a nice fat fee for it. Here 
it is: 

1. You must seriously and sincerely desire 
to change. You must be convinced that it is 
the thing for you to do. You cannot just 
“give it a try’. You must be so enthusiastic 
about it that you’ll carry it through no mat- 
ter what happens. 

2. Don’t try to do too much at once. 
Make one or at most two resolutions at a 
time. And don’t make the resolutions vague 
and general—‘‘I’m going to develop my per- 
sonality’—but specific—‘‘I’m going to learn 
to be tactful in my business dealings” or “I’m 
going to keep up my end of the conversation 
when talking to comparative strangers.” 

3. Jot down the particular steps you are 
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going to take in order to carry out your reso- 
lution. It should be a definite and clear-cut 
little program; a list of things you will do 
and things you will not do. This is very im- 
portant. 

4. Do not permit yourself to slip once. 
Permit no exceptions to your plan of attack. 
This is still more important. 

5. Finally, take some one friend into your 
confidence and get him to encourage you and 
to check up on you at certain definite times 
every two or three days to see that you are 
following out your program. It will often 
be helpful to get your friend to help you work 
out your plan. He will then take more in- 
terest in helping you put it into practice. 


We showed our New York Division Man- 
ager the above interesting article from the 
magazine of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company which through its courtesy we are 
able to reprint for UNrFRuITCO readers. 
After reading it Mr. O’Hearn said that he 
thought it splendid copy but that he would 
like to add just one more paragraph to the 
summary of “Bill’s Model”: 

6. And smile! A smile is worth a mil- 
lion dollars and doesn’t cost a cent! 


a 


fe 


aR yw 


Mr. Channing Cox, a Director of the United Fruit Company, wintered in the Tropics and while 
in Kingston, Jamaica, forwarded us this thoroughly happy looking group. Mr. Kieffer, Man- 
ager of the Jamaica Division, and Mr. Cox, may be seen in the front row of the photograph 


Are You Giving Anything 
in Return? 


HEN you think it over, the Unrrep FRUIT 

N{] COMPANY functions by man power. Acreage, 

#/ ships, railroads, Radio Telegraph, all help to 

| carry on the far-flung activities of the Com- 

pany; but policies, conditions at home and 

abroad, and management, hinge on the brains, the integ- 

rity—call it what you will—of the men who stand behind 
the guns. 


Perhaps there is no corporation in existence in which 
sincerity, frankness and man-to-man relationship count 
for so much. 


President Cutter is very human. He is actively interest- 
ed in the success and welfare of the Company—and in the 
success and welfare of every man and every woman car- 
ried on its rolls. 


Three years ago, in an informal talk to several de- 
partmental heads, he said: 


“T am giving you men full support and I am asking 
for the same degree of loyalty that I am extending to 
you.” 


That is the text around which the Unrrep FRUIT 
Company is built. 


Every employee, in whatever grade he or she func- 
tions, has the support and the loyalty and the personal 
interest of those “higher up”. 


In return the employee owes his office associates loy- 
alty and the earnest endeavor to help. 


If this spirit can be kept alive the Untrep Frurr Com- 
PANY will continue as the finest example of corporate 
unity. 


\ ITHIN a thirty mile radius of 


San Jose, Costa Rica, the four great vol- 
canoes, Turrialba, Irazu, Barba and Poas lie 
like sleeping giants. Irazu and Poas are the 
most active of the group, while Barba and 
Turrialba seem to be enjoying a long rest. 
Jets of white smoke and sulphurous vapor can 
be seen on clear mornings oozing from the 
cone of Poas in a cloud reminiscent of the 
heavy, slowly-moving white gas our aviator 
“sky-writers” use. Poas is only 8,786 feet 
above sea level, while its rival in activity, 
Irazu, is 11,322 feet. We decided to climb 
to the top of Poas and save Irazu until we be- 
came accustomed to moving around in rarefied 
altitudes. 

Starting by auto from San Jose, we headed 
west along a hot, dusty road leading past an 
endless procession of coffee farms with their 
beneficios interspersed with trapiches where 
sugar-cane is converted into dulce. The “liv- 
ing fences” of madera negra and poro timber, 
stuck in the earth close together, efficiently 
hedged everything, and very little barbed wire 
could be seen. ‘The madera and poro trees 
are also used for shading the coffee plants. 
After an hour’s ride we rolled into Alajuela, 
a neat, attractive town of about 7,000 in- 
habitants. The chief church is somewhat of 
a landmark and is visible for miles around 
with its conspicuous dome of corrugated iron 
painted a pinkish red. Here we clambered 
out of our comfortable car and made ready to 
mount the horses that were already saddled 
and waiting. They did not look strong 
enough to carry us for the seven-hour climb 
and secretly we would have preferred mules. 
As we were making the ascent by moonlight, 
we carried plenty of old coats, sweaters and 
woolen vests. These we handed to the guide, 
a young boy who sported an enormous pair of 
leather leggings, but who wore no shoes. 
© After riding through the outskirts of Ala- 
juela we traveled generally north to San Pedro 
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Ato p the 


Volcano Poas 


By 
R. Oéetting, Limon 


de Poas, over roads which were in fairly good 
condition although covered with a four-inch 
layer of fine, powdery dust. We learned from 
the guide that this was the dry season, and 
after sneezing and choking for several minutes 
our lungs became accustomed to the dust-laden 
atmosphere caused by the horses’ plowing 
hoofs. 

After climbing a long, hard hill which led 
into San Pedro, we made a halt. The town 
looked prosperous; the richest sugar-cane in 
the country is grown around it and we passed 
many trapiches on the edge of the town and 
for some distance above. At a small shop the 
proprietor, a sweet old lady dressed in the 
dull brown, shapeless garb of a nun, greeted 
us with much talk and very little food during 
our short stay, but she was so gentle and pleas- 
ant that we couldn’t get impatient although 
our party demanded food and plenty of it. 

A miscellaneous throng gathered outside the 
little shop and the more inquisitive plied the 
guide with questions as to where we were go- 
ing. Several entered the little back room, 
where we were sitting around waiting for 
some victuals, and ordered drinks with great 
gusto. They avoided our frank gaze, but 
nevertheless gave us the “once over’. Our 
guide suddenly entered and after wildly wav- 
ing his arms in every direction made us under- 
stand that he did not know the way and we 
would have to get another man. This did 
not please us in the least and at first we 
thought he was trying to get one of his friends 
a job at our expense; but taking no chances, 
we engaged guide Number Two. This fel- 
low also was shoeless and without a horse, 
which made us fear he would travel too slowly, 
but it turned out later that we had to yell at 
him to cut down his stride. 

After we left San Pedro, the road climbed 
steadily upward. An hour and a_half 
from the town, about 11:00 P. M., we dis- 
mounted to rest a few minutes and eat some 
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chocolate. It was very cold; our fingers and 
toes became quite numb, and we put on all our 
extra coats. Beyond this point the road grew 
narrower and in places it occupied the bottom 
of a deep, straight-sided gully which grows 
deeper with each heavy rain. The upper part 
of this road ran through woods, and very pic- 
turesque it was in the moonlight. After tra- 
versing the woods we came upon a large 
cleared potrero where cattle were grazing and 
lying about, unmindful of the cold. It was 
very clear and even in the valleys there was 
not enough mist to obscure the view. Here 
and there were the lights of the towns—San 
Jose, the brightest, to the east, and Heredia, 
Alajuela and Grecia. Our horses showed 
signs of fatigue and most of us dismounted 
and led them along. This benefited both rider 
and beast. Our guides would emit loud, un- 
godly shrieks when approaching a lonely cabin, 
but the only reply would be the barking of 
dogs. We came upon a dozen inhabitants rest- 
ing by the roadside on their upward hike, and 
they joshed and jabbered with our two guides 
as we went by. For the next two hours the 
mountains rang with the sound of these fel- 
lows yelling back and forth. 


In the forest the real difficulties began. The 
trail was steep, winding in and out among the 
trees, deep in mud and crossed in every direc- 
tion by roots and fallen trunks, The horses 
had to step between the roots, their feet sink- 
ing deeply into the sticky, treacherous mud. 
They plunged over fallen logs and scrambled 
up steep slopes. The mud was quite a relief 
to us after traveling the open, dusty path, but 
it was one stumble after another for our beasts. 

Guide Number Two had been striding 
ahead in great style when we noticed he began 
to slacken his pace. We finally surmised from 
his hesitating manner that he was all at sea, 
if not utterly lost. There we were—several 
thousand feet above civilization and its com- 
forts, wandering around with the temperature 
ten degrees above freezing point, and most of 
us acclimated to sunny climes. To make mat- 
ters worse, Guide Number One accidentally 
dropped our saddle-bags holding our only two 
thermos bottles filled with hot coffee. Shak- 
ing them brought forth the awful sound of 
broken glass, so, of course, we had to throw 
away several quarts of good, hot coffee. As 
there were very few highly descriptive Spanish 
words we could bring into use for this occa- 
sion, we kept deadly still. The guide will 
never know how close he came to meeting his 
forefathers unexpectedly. 


Handing Guide Number Two a large flash- 
light, we told him in our poor Spanish to find 
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a way out, and to be quick about it. He 
moved forward like a bloodhound and finally 
struck a path which descended into a large 
clearing, at the end of which was an unattrac- 
tive house with its porch half gone. A dog 
kept up a staccato bark as we approached, but 
no human seemed to be about the premises. 
Breaking in one of the folding wooden shutters 
we saw two little boys lying on the floor, and 
the next moment an untidy man with about 
three weeks’ growth of beard came to the door. 
Guide Number Two explained our predica- 
ment and he allowed us, though with poor 
grace, to enter. ‘There were no beds and for 
the rest of the night we sat around the fire 
which our guide built in the kitchen. The 
occupants of the house seemed to increase in 
number every time we looked around, but 
finally satisfying their curiosity, they crawled 
back into their various bunks, located on the 
floor, the table, and the one bed. 


Ar the break of dawn we were glad to 
be on our way again, and left without any 
breakfast. We passed through the other end 
of the clearing and entered another forest, 
where we followed the recently dried bed of 
a small stream. At this height we were sur- 
prised to find the vegetation as dense as ever. 
Bright green moss grew on the trunks of trees, 
as in the lowlands. It was impossible to stay 
mounted and we had to lead the horses over 
slippery rocks and fallen trees. Half an hour 
of this brought us into an old crater, the floor 
of which was covered with blueberry bushes, 
and hardy plants which generally grow in a 
sandy, rocky soil. Small white stones covered 
the floor of the crater which bore a resem- 
blance to pumice stone in their lightness of 
weight. Crossing to the other end, we started 
to ascend through a tangled mass of small 
bushes which continued until we reached the 
top of the live crater a few minutes later. 

We arrived here at 6:30 A. M., an ideal 
hour to have an uninterrupted view, although 
there were clouds around and below us. Poas, 
which has the shape of an inverted cone, ap- 
peared about half a mile across. The sides 
were deeply scored and gullied, this being 
caused, no doubt, by the force of the ash-laden 
streams that rush down the sides after an 
eruption. Directly adjacent was a huge mass 
of gray and white lava deposit, its sides devoid 
of vegetation as far as we could see. Whether 
this deposit was thrown up by Pods and car- 
ried by the wind, falling against this mountain, 
or whether it was from another volcano, we 
do not know. 


June, 1927 


The bottom of this conical hole was oc- 
cupied by a lake of ashy water, resembling in 
color and consistency a huge bed of thin mor- 
tar. Its surface was covered with a lighter 
gray scum, blown by the wind into little 
ripples and Streaks. Pods is known for its oc- 
casional geysers of steam and hot water which 
reach to a great height, but there was no move- 
ment of the water except for the rippling of 
the scum while we were there. The sulphur 
smell was not strong, although a border of a 
peculiar green skirted the rocks and lava every- 
where. Here and there were irregular holes 
in the ash, varying in diameter and often half 
choked, which have served as chimneys or ad- 
ditional outlets for the gases of the volcano. 
What no doubt causes the eruption of hot 
water is the gases coming through one big out- 
let under enormous pressure. 


In addition to this crater with its ashy lake, 
Poas has another crater-lake higher up on the 
mountain whose water is said to be sweet and 
clear. This lake we did not see, as it lies at 
some distance from the active crater and our 
stay was necessarily limited. 


In half an hour the crater began to fill with 
mist and we reluctantly commenced the down- 
ward climb, which was about as hard as going 
up. We passed the dilapidated house where 
we had spent the previous night and as the 
sun had begun to warm things up we thought 
a nice, hot sun bath would do us good; so 
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stretching out on a high, dry spot, we let 
the good old sun soak into our chilled bones. 
However, the wind on top of the crater had 
been blowing at about forty miles an hour, 
and although the sun was bright it was not 
sufficient to warm us. 

On this part of the downward ride we had 
magnificent views of the great central valley, 
with its patches of bright, beautiful green 
cane, darker coffee and velvety potreros, all 
rolling and hilly even in the central meseta, 
while the depressions between the little hills 
were occupied by tree-bordered streams. Due 
to the steady jouncing our horses gave us on 
the downward journey, we were glad to walk 
one-third of the way down the steepest part, 
and again we wished that we had mules. Sev- 
eral times we had to pull to one side to allow 
teams of oxen pulling gayly painted carts to 
go by. The coloring effected reminded us of 
the chariots seen in Barnum & Bailey’s Circus. 
Each cart holds about one thousand pounds of 
coffee. This type of vehicle has been used for 
centuries. me 

Our return trip was made very rapidly com- 
pared to our moonlight ascension, which had 
taken nine hours, due to our having lost our 
way. In less than seven hours of steady rid- 
ing, with one stop to eat, we reached Alajuela 
and its pink dome, tired but happy in the 
knowledge that we could now be included with 
the select few who have stood upon the edge 
of a live crater. 


The Culprit Clock 
By Edgar Paul Hermann 


M OST men have very inefficient clocks—they 
must have, for they seldom get eight hours of 
effective work every time their clocks move 
from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M. They need to get 
their clocks examined. 

Maybe the clock doesn’t manufacture the 
right kind of hours and minutes. 

Maybe there are too many minutes of put- 
tering, too many minutes of gossip, too many 
minutes of slowed-up production, too many min- 
utes of inefficient work because of inadequate 
planning, too many minutes of undoing mistakes. 

Maybe there are too many minutes considering 
what the boss ought to do, considering what you 
will say to Sue tonight, considering what a fine 
thing it would be if the firm declared a Winter 
as well as Summer vacation or declared a bonus 
or did some other unusual act, considering 
whether some job might not be done next week 
instead of now. 


Maybe there are too many minutes arguing, 
conferencing, neglecting, dreaming, sulking, criti- 
cizing, red-tape cutting, smoking, joking, seeking 
approbation, or going at half speed. 

Maybe interviews are too prolonged. Maybe 
a conference might be replaced by a telephone 
conversation or a telephone conversation by a 
penciled memo. Maybe a lot of nonessentials 
might be cut out entirely. 

If your clock turns out inferior minutes, have 
it fixed. 

For if it turns out superior minutes for you, 
while the clocks of the other fellows turn out 
slacker hours, then somebody is going, sooner 
or later, to admire your clock, recognize, re- 
ward it. 

They may put it on a finer desk, in a better 
office or closer to the boss. And you will go 
with it! 

—Personal Efficiency 


Sah 


Training A 


7 imekeeper 


By M. J. Flood 


Overseer, Tela Railroad Company 


N the arrival of a new timekeeper in 
the Tropics, he should be met at the dock by 
some one familiar with the customs and pro- 
cedures of the country. While in port await- 
ing transportation to the farms, he should be 
shown the Company’s holdings and be in- 
formed in a general way of the function of 
the various departments and their method of 
cooperation. He will then arrive in the dis- 
trict to which he is assigned with sufficient 
information to put him in a receptive mood 
for further enlightenment. 

If it is possible, a new timekeeper should, 
before being sent to a farm, remain at the 
district office a few days. During this time 
he can learn from the chief clerk the differ- 
ent forms in use and the importance of fol- 
lowing prescribed methods in filling in these 
forms and having them legible and accurate. 
Furthermore, the superintendent js afforded 
an opportunity to observe the man and so be 
in a position to judge with which overseer 
he will train best. 

To the overseer designated falls the respon- 
sibility of the preliminary training of the time- 
keeper—inculcating the fundamentals of 
keeping time and running a farm. © Patience 
and perseverance on the part of the overseer 
are essential. The first thing he should do, 
on the arrival of the timekeeper, is to see that 
he has a clean, comfortable room. The new- 
comer should be made to feel that the farm- 
house is his home. Frequently the man has 
left his own home for the first time and is 
suffering from homesickness, and a little at- 
tention at this time will go a long way. The 
simple principles of health control in the 
Tropics should be imparted to him. For field 


work he should have a decent mount and a 
good saddle. He should not be made to ride 
long distances until he has become accustomed 
to the saddle. This does not mean, of course, 
that he should be coddled, but better results 
are obtained by considerate treatment than 
by harsh methods. 

Until the timekeeper has gained a working 
knowledge of Spanish, he will be of little help 
to the overseer. For one without previous 
training, a simple grammar is the best to study 
at first, for sentence construction and the use 
of verbs. A Spanish manual is a valuable 
aid, since it contains local names and phrases 
used in farm work, 

For the first month or two the overseer 
should take the timekeeper with him on his 
daily inspections, explaining, as they go along, 
the different classes of work, how the work 
is assigned, the bases for fixing prices, the 
points to note, how to differentiate between 
good and bad work, and the method of re- 
ceiving. One very important point which 
should be impressed upon him js that of in- 
forming the contractor in advance as to just 
what is expected of him to complete his con- 
tract, so that there can be no question about 
this later. 

Taking up work is one of the duties of the 
timekeeper. In order to do this accurately 
and intelligently, he should know the farm, 
the sections by numbers, the contractors by 
name and the location of their work. The 
contractor as well as the foreman should 
always be present, in order that there may be 
no question as to the exact extent of the work 
and the correct measurement received. 

Fruit cutting is the Principal and most im- 
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portant work on the farm and should accord- 
ingly be taken up in detail with the time- 
keeper, from estimating, all the way through 
to reporting the fruit cut. As soon as he has 
absorbed the principles of cutting, he should 
have specific duties to perform each cut. 

On the afternoon before the cut he should 
assist the overseer in the inspection of all 
pack-saddles, to be assured that everything is 
in order—good pads, proper length slings and 
tie-ropes, etc.—and that all pack-mules are 
in condition to work, having the stockman 
separate at once any that are not, to make 
sure they will not be used. 

On the morning of the cut he should ride 
to all cars, place the shipping card correctly 
posted, see that the stevedores have carried 
out instructions in leafing, and be sure that 
the cars are in order to receive the fruit. He 
should be on the alert at all times, watching 
closely the handling of the fruit, the grading, 
the condition of the pack-saddles, etc. He 
should correct faults on the spot, or if he is 
in doubt on any point he should get in touch 
at once with the overseer or the foreman. At 
the completion of the cut he should reinspect 
all cars to be sure that all tags have been cor- 
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rectly posted and the cars properly blocked 
off and ready for shipment. 

The care of live stock is an important phase 
of farm managing. Mules are hardy and 
tough; nevertheless, they must have atten- 
tion and care. The timekeeper should be 
taught everything that is known about herds 
—how to detect symptoms of sickness and 
apply treatment, where to look for chafes and 
bruises, and any other conditions to which 
they are subject. Depending, as we have to, 
on grass feed, the timekeeper should know 
how to keep pastures in shape, when to feed 
and how long, being sure that plenty of clean 
water is available at all times. 

The office work should be taken up in con- 
junction with the field work, stressing the 
importance of keeping all data posted up to 
date, accurately and legibly. The importance 
of the reports cannot be overemphasized, since 
they are standardized and become permanent 
records. 

The training of a timekeeper is a much 
more important undertaking than is generally 
recognized. All the attention given by the 
overseer as well as the superintendent is not 
to be considered wasted if a well-informed 
and well-trained overseer is the result. 


Tela News Items 


April, 1927 
Mer T. J. BARNETT, at one time Chief 


Engineer and Superintendent of Railways at 
Tela, returned to his old stamping-ground 
for a short visit late in March. 

On the evening of April first he was the 
guest of honor at a “gumbo” dinner given 
by a number of his old friends at Count Ros- 
si’s Italian Inn. At the conclusion of the fes- 
tivities Mr. R. H. Goodell presented him 
with a beautiful rosewood cane, made by one 
of our Carpenter Shop experts, as a little re- 
membrance from ‘Tela. 

“TT. J.” expressed considerable pleasure at 
being able to be with us once more. Need- 
less to say, we hope he will find it convenient 
to visit us again in the near future. 

The Spring Tournament of the Tela Golf 
Club, as mentioned in a recent issue of our 
Magazine, was bruught to a successful close 
early in April. 

Two classes of sixteen entries each battled 
fiercely for the honors. ‘The finals found 
Beasley and Davis matched for Class A and 
Paterson and Simms lined up for Class B. 

After a gruelling fight on April 9, with a 


large gallery following both matches, Beasley 
won the honors for first place by trimming 
Davis four up and two to go, and Paterson 
walked off with the Class B title with a final 
count of five up and three to go. 

This tournament has created a great deal 
of interest among local golfers and the course 
is crowded these days with aspirants for 
honors in the next tournament which will be 
held some time during the Summer. 

Norman Green, for several years farmer, 
photographer, office assistant in the General 
Manager’s office, etc., has left our sunny 
shores for the U. S. A. On April 5 he was 
entertained at a farewell dinner given in his 
honor at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
Cottoni. Having been a fixture here for so 
many years, Norman will be greatly missed 
by his many friends. 

A number of Mr. Kerruish’s friends in the 
Construction Department are wondering 
what could have possibly accounted for the 
sudden burst of speed and energy on the part 
of the aforementioned on the morning of 
April first. The only information available 
to date is that Mr. Kerruish was seen burn- 
ing up the sidewalk between the Construction 
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Department office and the American Con- 
sulate, shortly, very shortly in fact, after re- 
ceiving a radiogram. Possibly the date, April 
first, had something to do with it. 

Mr. Permar, crack golfer from the Panama 
Division, was a visitor during April and while 
here tried out the local course. 

Paired with Tom Woolfolk against Beas- 
ley and Davis, our local pro.’s, he turned in a 
neat score, especially so considering the fact 
that he was using strange clubs on a strange 
course. Although he and Tom made a good 
showing, “J. G.” and Davis had no difficulty 
in defeating them. 

We learn by bejuca wireless, however, that 
he fared better in Puerto Castilla at a later 
date, when with the assistance of Mr. Larkin 
he took Mr. Aycock and Mr. O’Sullivan 
for a nifty trimming. 


Ay immense water-carnival held on the 
afternoon of the sixteenth near the Victor 
landing was the feature entertainment during 
the month of April. Some fifty entrants 
made the affair a complete success and fur- 
nished snappy entertainment for the huge 
crowd which gathered on the dock. 

The numerous events and the winners 
thereof are given below: 

Children—25 Yard Dash, Randolph Hay- 
lock; 50 Yard Dash, Randolph Haylock; 
Fancy Diving, George Bryant; High Diving, 
Bob Day. 

Ladies—50 Yard Dash, First Place, Mrs. 
G. Bryant; 50 Yard Dash, Second Place, Miss 
F. Grobe; High Diving, First Place, Mrs. G. 
Bryant; High Diving, Second Place, Miss M. 
Slyfield ; Fancy. Diving, First Place, Mrs. G. 
Bryant; Fancy Diving, Second Place, Miss 
M. Slyfield. 

Men—100 Yard Dash, First Piace, Mr. L. 
Thompson; 100 Yard Dash, Second Place, 
Mr. H. Clarke 500 Yara Dash, First Place, 


Place, Mr. H. Clark. 

Fancy Diving (clothes and all)—Mr. J. 
Girdner, first; Mr, Stack, second; and Mr. 
McMullen, third. 

The greased-pole contest was won by Ran- 
dolph Haylock. 

Prizes of various kinds were presented to 
the winners of both first and second places at 
the conclusion of the festivities. 

€ promoters of this very pleasant affair 
were Mr. H. P. Davis and Mr. A. J. Chute, 
and the judges were Mr. Davis, Mr. Gallo- 
way and Mr. V. Cottoni. 
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Ir has just occurred to us that we have 
not yet chronicled the journey of our squad 
to La Ceiba for a game with the Ceiba 
Nine, a team composed of employees of the 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company and 
members of the crew of the U. S. S. Kane. 

The home lads completely outclassed the 
combined opposition. Cram on the mound 
for Tela twirled big league ball and scored 
seventeen strikeouts. Stack featured at the 
plate by laying out two two-baggers and a 
three-bagger during the course of the game. 

All other members of the Tela Team dis- 
tinguished themselves by playing an airtight 
brand of baseball. 


The game by innings follows: 


Inning | 25S Ta S467 89: Re SE ae 
Ceiba 0 070°0"020' 070 0= "0° 3 4 
Pela. 42: ONL elt 2 27 36505819 19 0 


La Ceiba’s generous hospitality and the 
smooth and rapid transportation facilities ex- 
tended to the Tela Squad made the trip very 
pleasant throughout. 

Three _inter-divisional games took place 
during April in addition to the Ceiba game. 
On April 3 the Farmers managed to defeat 
the Villagers to the neat score of 10 to 4. 
The following Sunday the Villagers suc- 
ceeded in reversing the process, but with a 
smaller margin, and the game ended with 
Tela leading the Farmers 10 to 8. On the 
14th the first team barely defeated the sec- 
ond team with a score of 6 to 5. 

Marat. FB Thome, prominent member of 
the Tela Golf Club and for several years one 
of the mainstays of the Construction Depart- 
ment, has left his tropical home for the United 
States. 

Shortly before his departure on board the 
spacious liner Bowden, he was tendered a se- 
ties of farewell parties by his many friends. 
Joe leaves vacant a gap in the social and busj- 
ness life of Tela that will be difficult to fill. 

Dr. and Mrs, Roy B. Nutter announce the 
birth of a son, John Bartlett, on March 28, 
1927. Congratulations! 

It may be of interest to the readers of Unt 
FRUITCO to know that during the past ten 
years more than $7,000,000 worth of ma- 
terial was imported by the M. & S. Depart- 
ment of the Tela Railroad. The only write- 
off there has been on that stock was $2,600. 
There is no obsolete stock on hand at the 


present time, and surplus stock amounts to 
only $18,000, 
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Mr. B. T. Galloway, Plant Pathologist 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., and 
Mrs. Galloway, are visiting their son, Bev- 
erly, who is with the local Legal Depart- 
ment. 

Warrants have been received by Mr. H. P. 
Davis from the Boy Scouts International Bu- 
reau at London appointing him Scoutmaster 
and naming Louis Doubleday as his assistant. 

A troop warrant authorizing the formation 
or organization of a Boy Scout Troop of 
mixed nationalities to be known as “Tela 
Troop” has also been received by Mr. Davis. 

It is with keen regret that we report the 
departure of Mr. Robert Paterson, Chief 
Clerk of the Accounting Department, who 
has been promoted to the position of Acting 
Accountant at Almirante. Of course we are 
more than pleased at the promotion, but we 
had just begun to really know “Pat” and we 
surely hate to see him leave. 

Mrs. Paterson and the baby, who are visit- 
ing in the States, will join him later at Almi- 
rante. 

Mr. Shumaker, who has been with the 
Traveling Auditor for some time, arrived 
shortly before Mr. Paterson’s departure to 
take over the Chief Clerkship. We take this 
opportunity of welcoming Mr. Shumaker to 
the best Division in the Tropics. 


case fas She 


“Dinty” Moore, Jr. 


Our “Tropical Baby from Tela” picture 
this month is none other than that rising young 
Irrigation Engineer, Jimmie Moore, son of 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross E. Moore. 
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Tropical Tidbits from 
Tela 


Foop FoR THE Gops: 


1 lb. English walnuts—%% lb. dates. 
Chop together and mix with 4 teaspoon- 
fuls fine cracker crumbs. Beat yokes of 
6 eggs; add 2 cups sugar and the nuts, 
dates and cracker crumbs. Add 5 table- 
spoonfuls cracker crumbs mixed with 2 
teaspoonfuls baking powder. Fold in 
finally the well beaten whites of the 6 
eggs. 

Bake slowly about 1 hour in shallow 
pan, which has been lined, sides and bot- 
tom, with oiled paper. Serve with whip- 
ped cream. ‘This cake keeps indefinitely. 
Recipe furnished by Mrs. R. H. Goodell. 


ALLIGATOR PEAR IcE CREAM 

6 ripe pears. 1 quart rich milk. Juice 
1 lemon. Juice 1 orange. Sugar to taste 
—about 1 cup. 

Remove skin from pears, wash well 
and strain through cheese cloth. Add 
sugar and juices. Put milk into freezer 
and when partly frozen add pear mix- 
ture. Freeze as usual. 

This delicious ice cream was first made 
at the Tela Railroad Company Hospital 
in 1917 by Miss Wall, Matron. 


BANANA JELLY 

12 ripe bananas. 1 cup water. 10 
tablespoonfuls sugar. 1% cup lemon juice. 

Peel and slice bananas. Boil in the 
water until soft pulp and of pinkish 
color. Mash and strain through cheese 
cloth. Add sugar and lemon juice and 
proceed as with other jellies. Or the 
banana pulp may be sweetened and 
flavored to taste, cooked to a very dark 
color and used for jam. 


BANANA SALAD 

1 teaspoonful mustard. 1% cup peanut 
butter. %4 cup vinegar. 1 egg. 2 table- 
spoonfuls sugar. Pinch salt. 4 bananas. 

Make paste of vinegar, mustard and 
peanut butter. Add sugar, salt and egg 
yolk. Cook until thick. Beat egg white 
very stiff and add to cooked mixture. 
Cut bananas in quarters, place dressing 
on flat side and serve on lettuce leaves. 

The last two recipes were contributed 


by Mrs. Tom Woolfolk. 


Banes Bay as seen 


from the surrounding hills. On the 


extreme left is the entrance from the 


canyon, Cayo Iguana and Embarcadero ; while on the right is the sugar mill of the Banes Di- 
vision at Macabs 


LITTLE JOURNEYS AROUND BANES 


CHAPTER ONE 
By M. Carrington 


FTER leaving the frozen north and 
running through — several days of rough 
weather, it was indeed a relief to awake one 
bright, balmy morning and find our good 
ship the Macabj at anchor off, as we were 
told, the entrance to Banes Bay. We gazed 
on the high cliffs which faced us, the little 
lighthouse on our port bow (the First Officer 
told us it was our Port bow), and at last at 
what seemed to be the mouth of a small] 
tiver, scarcely the width of our ship’s length, 
and wondered just where Banes Bay was. 

ur mystery was finally solved as with a 
long screech of her siren the Banes Division 
tug, the La Criada, appeared in the mouth 
of the “river”, apparently coming directly out 
of the hills, 

Right here a few facts anent the geography 
and history of Banes Bay and its surround- 
ings might not prove amiss. 

Banes Bay is located on the northeast coast 
of Cuba some 120 miles west of Cape Maisi 
and about 90 miles across the Island from 
Santiago de Cuba, 

S we are told by geologists, the Island 
of Cuba rose from the sea in three steps and 
at separate times, the east end rising more 
rapidly than the west end. This is very ap- 


can be-seen in the hills near the coast, each 
step having well defined upon it the action 
of the waves and the erosion during that pe- 
tiod in which it formed the seashore of the 
Island,” Agi yee travel westward along the 


@ In which we follow in 
the wake of Columbus and 

5 
enter “El Canon de Banes 


Island these steps become less well defined, 
and when the location of Banes is reached 
the lower step has not yet arisen above the 
sea and we only see two beaches, one above 
the other, instead of three. The bays along 
the northeast coast, such as Nipe, Levisa, 
Banes, Naranjoy, Sama and numerous others, 
were evidently at one time deep parts of the 
ocean's bottom which were brought up with 
the surrounding heights, 

These gigantic bowls were of course filled 
with water which found its way to the ocean 
through the weakest part of the bowl’s rim, 
where it had cracked under the action of dry- 
ing and had worn a channel to the sea. Thus 
were the canyons or entrances to these bays 
formed. 

The canyon of Banes Was entered October 
28, 1492, by Columbus on his first voyage to 
the New World. We read in the works of 
Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, in his 
description of the voyages of Columbus, that 
after leaving San Salvador the Admiral fol- 
lowed a southwesterly course, Passing sey- 
eral small islands, he entered on the morning 
of October 28 a very beautiful “river” on the 
north coast of Cuba which had “doce brazos” 
or about 72 feet of water at its mouth. He 
sailed up this “river” for about the length of 
a “gunshot” and described it as having very 
high and clean banks and being exceedingly 
crooked. After leaving the river he sailed 
toward the setting of the sun for six leguas, 
where he describes a very large cape. 

It is interesting to note that the soundings 
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at the entrance of the canyon are recorded on 
today’s charts as from 60 to 74 feet, the 
soundings at the entrances of the neighboring 
bays being much deeper, and that if one en- 
tered the canyon for the distance of a gunshot 
(of Columbus’ time), the bay would not be 
reached and the canyon would appear to be 
a river. About 16 miles westerly along the 
coast from the mouth of the canyon projects 
a large cape, now known as Punta Mulas. 
Still later the canyon and Banes Bay 
played a prominent part in the life and adven- 
tures of the buccaneers of the old Spanish 


Pk 


<i 


Main, and it is very realistically described in 
“Tom Cringle’s Log”. The first accurate 
map of Banes Bay was made by Captain Dyer 
of the United States Navy, on the survey boat 
Yankton. 

To return to our story—taking aboard our 
hawser, the tug led us up a tortuous channel 
between whose narrow banks, scarcely a 
stone’s throw apart, ran a six-mile current, 
caused by the rise and fall of the tide. After 
about three-quarters of an hour of twisting 
and turning, much of which time was passed 
in dire suspense, as again and again it seemed 
that our boat must collide with some outflung 
rocky point along the shore, we passed the 
mouth of a large estuary. We were informed 
that by dredging a canal of some 500 metres 
in length from the thead of this stream, the 
Banes and Nipe Bays could be joined. On 
Nipe Bay is located the port of Antilla, the 
wharves of the Preston Division and the Span- 
ish American Iron Company. Around the 
next and last turn of the channel (there are 
three), we came into sight of beautiful Banes 
Bay whose 25 square miles of landlocked tran- 
quil waters could easily afford a safe anchor- 
age for the entire fleet of the UNirED FRUIT 
CoMPANY. 

Directly ahead of us lay a small island cov- 
ered with coconut palms which is called Cayo 
Iguana, the name being derived from the fact 
that the island is inhabited solely by iguanas, 
large lizard-like reptiles locally attaining the 
size of from four to six feet in length. The 
flesh of this reptile is a highly prized delicacy. 
It is said that the taste is very much like that 
of young chicken. ‘The eggs also are eaten 
by persons with no gastronomic idiosyncrasies. 

On rounding the island the entire bay can 


Semaphore at crossing of the Embarcadero and El Cano Lines 
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fu the “La Criada™ on 


United Fruit Company wharves at Embearcadera with the ¢ wn pach 
the right and the schaouer “Sty smger « the iest 


be seen. To the right are the wharves at the phores 
Embarcadero de Banes, the official port for these metts 3 
the Banes Division, while on the left the cle 
shore-line is broken by the tall stacks and oa Ford aut 
buildings of the sugar mill. Central Boston, « locke 
at Macabi. val. These 

We soon came alongside the whard and he t 
were met by the doctor and Cuban Customs 
officials who quickly and politely examined 
our baggage and wished us a hearty « cleome 
to Banes. 

On landing we were greeted by Mr. Harty, aod were whisked 
the Division Manager, and Captain Svenning- house for a wonderful lunch, which was ren- 
sen, the Port Superintendent, who showed us 
the village of Embarcadero. This consiste Deeks’ favorite fry f 
of the Government Customs Office and Ware 
house, the Unrrep Frurr Company's Ma Snaps From the Banes Division 
tine Office and Store, and several streets of 
pretty little cottages for the Company's em N 
ployees and the customs officials, The build Mr. H. T. \ aughan 
ings themselves are painted a light yellow. Sunertatende i fem se 
which is the Company's standard for bu ; 
in its Tropical Divisions. With their 
red roofs they form a pleasing picture, well 
set off by the green foliage, the tall Casuarina 
trees, and the blue waters of the bas 

Mr. Harty informed us that we could g 
to Banes either by railroad or automobile 
Having heard a great deal about the condition 
of the roads in Cuba, we rather dubiowels 
chose the latter method of travel and were 
agreeably surprised to find ourselves tiding 
over an excellent road surfaced with « | d 
white marl which is called Coco Blanco and 
is used throughout the Banes Division as rail 
road ballast. 

The road parallels the railroad and we soon 
noticed that this railroad is not one whit he im, V 7 wed -_ the Benes Dis sy eden 
hind some of the best in the States in the was (soll al om pr lees Gaea. 
of _ signal _ Protection, each switch heing April, 192%. Hefoce cos me to we Mr. V; 
equipped with a standard stand and lock and had seach etperience in wariows eugar mills in 
the crossings Protected by regulation soma Lowitiana and Hails 


Dhe siv-t meter ride came to an end all 


> sw We drowe inte the + wn of Banes 


Manager's 


ieted CHnpicts , 27) RHOTTNME force f Dr. 


o. 1 


Mr. J. C. B. Davidson of the Mer- 
chandise Department has been transferred to 
Limon as Assistant Superintendent of Mer- 
chandise in that Division. “Davy” has been 
with us for the six years, and his many 

} 


friends here wish him success in his new post. 


The Division was glad to welcome Mrs. 
Mitchell, wite of the Assistant to the Man- 
ager, on her return from the north, 

Mr. Donald M. Matthews arrived to be- 
gin his work of reforestation in the Banes 
He was accompanied by Mrs, Mat- 
Mise Stevens, 


Division 
thews and her sister, 

Mr. and Mrs, Edgar Sara left for a short 
trip to New York 

Mr. T. C. Nelson of the Accounting De- 
partment has been temporarily transferred to 
Preston, “Ted” has many friends here who 
hope to sce him return to Banes in the near 
future 

The Agricultural Department has added 
to its etale of \Mavorales, Mr. Bryce Meri- 
dith Jordan, who comes to us from Maine. 
Mr. Jordan is a graduate of the University 
of Maine 

Visitors during the month included Mrs. 
Posey and her two daughters, from Preston, 
who stayed with ue for a few days. 
the Construction De- 


man Todd. Mr. Todd, 


Colorado, spent some 


A new recruit th 
partment i Mr No 


who i from Denver, 


time in Mexico before his arrival in Banes. 

Captain Howell, who is in charge of the 
Haitian immigration for both the Banes and 
Preston Divisions, spent a few days with us 
and ably entertained his many friends here 
with innumerable tales of the adventures of 
the Marines in Haiti. The Captain was on 
the firing line in the early days of the Amer- 
jean occupation in Haiti, seeing service under 
the famous General Smedley Butler. 

Mr. McDonald, British Vice-Consul in 
Antilla, paid us a flying visit, Mr. Mc- 
Donald is from Scotland, and in explaining 
the duties of the British Consular Service he 
told us the following story: 

A Scotsman from the Preston Division vis- 
ited the Consulate to have his passport vised. 
After going through the usual formalities, 
Mr. McDonald informed his ‘fellow country- 
man that it would be necessary for him to de- 
posit a certain sum of money to cover the 
usual fee. 

After some thought the gentleman said, 
“Well, Mac, you see that I haven’t that much 
money with me, but as I am raffling off my 
furniture, I'll give you tickets in the raffle to 
pay the fee.” 

Mr. McDonald accepted, and when the 
rafle was pulled off he found that his tickets 
won nothing. The visé charge was only 
$1.00. 


Almirante s Album 


—cartoon by Georges Wilmet 


Ix going through our archives we came 
across our old musty album which holds the 
pictures of many famous men who helped to 
make the name “Changuinola” a byword in 
banana history. 

Page 1 is blank, in honor of Columbus, 
who was the first to arrive from the Temper- 
ate Zone. He was so busy naming the vari- 
ous cays which dot our lagoons that he ne- 
glected to leave his picture. 

Let’s turn to Page 2. My word! Here’s 
Captain Gerchow. ‘“Changui’”’ and “Nola” 
had to pose with him, of course, or the pic- 
ture would be incomplete. 

The Captain came here shortly after Co- 
lumbus sailed. He had been a river pilot on 
the Mississippi in the old days and as early 
as 1870 made regular voyages to the Tropics 
trading with the people along the coast. Be- 
ing of a thrifty nature, he purchased and 
loaded coffee and bananas for return voyages 
to New Orleans. The bananas were sold 
there for immediate consumption as they were 
flecked with brown when his ship reached 
port. He says there were no such terms as 
“Turning”, “Ripes”’, “Scarred”, “Full”, and 
the many others now in use. His terms were 
“Turned”, “Rotten”, and “Strictly Cash”. 


Previous to the organization of the UNITED 
Frurr Company, “Cap” was affiliated with 
the Oteri Steamship Company and other ba- 
nana companies operating between Bocas and 
New Orleans. Upon the formation of the 
Unirep Frurr Company in 1899, Captain 
Gerchow was engaged as Chief Stevedore and 
he has the distinction of being the only em- 
ployee on the Panama Division pay-roll who 
has drawn his salary check without missing a 
month from that time to the present. 

In his long association with the golden 
fruit he has grown, purchased, loaded, sold, 
discharged, cussed, and eaten it, and admits 
that during all these years he has never been 
guilty of bruising a single bunch. 

Another record of which the Captain is 
justly proud is that no man has ever been 
killed by accident while loading and discharg- 
ing cargo under his supervision, covering a 
period of 40 years. 

Mr. Gerchow was born in 1850 and will 
celebrate his seventy-seventh birthday in July. 
He is hale, hearty and spry and goes in and 
out of the ships’ holds as rapidly as is human- 
ly possible. He has thirteen children, two of 
whom are now employed by the Company— 
Charlie, who is Farm District Superintendent, 
Costa Rica, and Joe, who is Superintendent of 
Exportation, Panama. He says they are all 
darn fine kids, but none of them can follow 
him for a day. He attributes his health and 
longevity to long residence in the Tropics, 
abstinence from tobacco, and eating plenty of 
sugar. He made a trip to New York in 1916 
and told them he would return for a visit in 
1946. He advises all fellow employees to get 
a copy of Bennett’s book, “Old age and how 
to prevent it” and follow its instructions care- 
fully. He did not see the book until five years 
ago and has not increased a day in age since 
that time; his only regret is that he did not 
see it when he was a boy. 

Let’s take a peek at Page 3. Well, well! 
If it isn’t Billy Ponton! We'll tell you about 
him next time. 


Visitors: Mr. J. Scott Rider visited us 
during March. He spent a few days with 
us and saw how we handle bananas in this 
Division from farms to ship’s hold, how 
cacao is grown, fermented, dried and shipped, 
and looked over our new up-to-date Power 
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Plant. Although the trail from Suretka to 
Atalanta was in bad condition due to heavy 
rains, undaunted, Mr. Rider mounted a mule 
and made a successful trip, arriving in Limon 
on March 14. 

Mr. H. Shumaker and Mr. D. M. Allen 
of the Traveling Auditor’s Staff arrived here 
on March 21. Mr. C. Krauth, Traveling 
Auditor, arrived on the Parismina April 6. 
These gentlemen are at present busy audit- 
ing our accounting records. 

Mr. J. W. Heim, M. & S. Inspector, and 
Mr. H. R. Lewis, Merchandise Inspector, 
visited our Division in the interests of their 
respective Departments. After several busy 
days they sailed for Limon on the schooner 
Talamanca April 3. 

We recently had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing Mr. W. L. Lockhart, Farm District Su- 
perintendent, and Mr. J. H. Soothill, Wharf 
Superintendent, Costa Rica Division, who 
passed through en route to Limon, 

Mr. William Alexander, Farm District Su- 
perintendent of Guatemala, also called on us 
during March. The trail from Atalanta was 
apparently mere child’s play to him, as he 
came here via that route and returned in the 
same manner to catch his steamer from Li- 
mon. During his short stay Mr. Alexander 
saw everything we had to offer, and we en- 
joyed his company very much. 

Transfers: Mr. S. J. Nesbitt, Secretary 
to Manager, Panama Division, for several 
years, has been transferred to the Employ- 
ment Department at Boston. Sam has been 
a valued employee of the Company for a num- 
ber of years and well deserves his new oppor- 
tunities. 
many friends here who turned out on his de- 
parture to bid him farewell and wish him 
success. If the Boston Office develops a base- 
ball team they should not overlook Sam or 
they will lose him to the Red Sox or the 
Braves. 

Mr. C. W. Parrish, one of our seven-year 
service men, having been employed in this 
Division as Overseer, Explorer and Assistant 
to Superintendent Cacao Plant, has been 
transferred to Guatemala Division. Mr. Par- 
rish prefers the growing of bananas to all 
other occupations or hobbies. Panama Divi- 
sion wishes him great success in his new sur- 
roundings. 


Before you ask the boss for a raise—try 
raising the quality of your work. 


He will be greatly missed by his 
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Mr. Wilmet has succeeded in in- 
dicating in the above sketch that 
Mr. G. Proctor Cooper of our 
Research Department is an au- 
thority on something—Mr. 


Cooper’s specialty is forest 


growth 


Havana 


Me. J. C. B. DAVIDSON, formerly As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Merchandise De- 
partment at Banes, dropped in to see us while 
en route to his new location at Limon. We 
were all glad to see “Davie” and wish him 
good luck. 

We had as a visitor recently Mr. Fred 
Brown of the staff of Elders & Fyffes, 
Ltd., London, who is making a visit to all the 
Tropical Divisions in the interest of the Mer- 
chandise Department. 

Mr. M. J. Moynihan, Superintendent of 
the Stewards Department, New York, was 
with us for a short time on his usual annual 
visit. We understand from golf enthusiasts 
at the Almendares Country Club that Mr. 
Moynihan swings a wicked golf-stick. 

Among our intransit visitors recently were 
Mr. Victor P. Quesada, of the Freight Traf- 
fic Department, New York, and his charm- 
ing bride, who were making a honeymoon 
cruise on the S. S. Calamares. 

Mr. J. F. Padovano of the New York Pur- 
chasing Department paid us a short call while 
the T'oloa was in port, being en route to New 
York from the south. 


Prekeon Finishes the 1927 Crop 


Statistics, as such, are uninteresting to 
the general reader. That is why one method 
of arousing interest in them is to say that if 
the bags of sugar made at Central Preston for 
the 1927 crop were stored in the Boston Office 
at Number One Federal Street, the First Na- 
tional Bank would have to move out and seek 
quarters elsewhere. 

However that may be, we arise boldly and 
state that Central Preston, in spite of crop 
restriction imposed by the Cuban government, 
had a most successful grinding season. The 
exact quota of 491,134 bags was turned out, 
in record time, the grinding season commenc- 
ing January 4 and ending April 26. A total 
of 736,912 tons of sugar-cane was ground 
during that period, which in itself is a record 
for this Division for 113 crop days. The 
biggest week’s grinding was that of the week 
ending April 9, when 55,664 tons of cane 
were ground in the seven days and 42,302 
bags of sugar were made and bagged. The 
biggest day for making sugar was during the 
week ending April 23, when in one day 7,928 
bags were filled. These records have never 
been attained before since Central Preston 
started grinding cane. 


ee 


In other words, to give the casual reader 
a more concrete idea of what this means, we 
might say with perfect accuracy that the above 
amount of raw sugar when refined into nice 
granulated sugar would amount to about 
153,233,800 pounds, and when packed into 
neat five-pound packages bearing the well- 
known Revere Sugar Refinery trade-mark, 
would make 30,646,700 such packages— 
enough to give every person in Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, London and 
Paris a five-pound package of the finest sugar 
obtainable, with enough left so that little 
Johnnie could have an extra slice of bread 
with sugar on it every day until he grew to 
be a grandfather and then pass the privilege 
on to his grandchildren. 

True, other centrals also make sugar, but 
there are actually very few centrals larger or 
better equipped than Central Preston, and the 
work accomplished this season compares very 
favorably with any other such sugar central in 
any part of the world. This we know from 
actual figures reported from time to time in 
the various trade journals, as well as from the 
sugar statistics that are exchanged by various 
centrals. 


Sugar in storage at Preston Division 
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~ RIDE’EM Boy-RIDE Em! 


J. O.P: seems 
to have his 
| nags Banes 
and Preston’ 
pretty well 
in hand 


Some say that “Teddy” Roosevelt introduced the ‘Rough Riders” to Cuba, but J. O. 
Posey climbed onto two pretty tough nags when he took over the auditing reins of Banes and 


Preston Divisions on January 27. 


To handle the accounts of two divisions the size of Banes and Preston, requires a man 
of considerable ability and experience, and Joe seems to fill that bill. 
Posey started with the Company as a clerk at Panama Division twenty-one years ago, and 


was appointed Accountant of that Division seven years later. 


He was transferred to the Pur- 


chasing Department at New York in 1919, to the Revere Refinery as Accountant in 1921, as 
Traveling Auditor in 1922, and to Preston Division as Accountant in 1924. 

Joe is pretty well known among all the Divisions, as he has probably drilled more men for 
responsible positions in accounting than any other employee. 


M R. J. D. HANLON (commonly known 
as “Joe’’), Commissary Inspector at Preston, 
has been promoted to Assistant Superintendent 
of the Merchandise Department at Banes. Mr. 
Hanlon came to Preston in 1922 as a stenog- 
rapher in the Merchandise Department. In 
due course he was promoted to Chief Clerk 
in that Department, and then to Commissary 
Inspector. Mr. Hanlon’s many friends in the 
Preston Division wish him every possible suc- 
cess in his new position. 


John Miles McKenzie has recently been 
promoted to the position of Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Manufacture at Preston Division. 
He has been with the Company about ten 
years, working in practically every station in 
the manufacture of sugar, from the refinery 
in Charlestown to the raw sugar work at 
Preston. Few employees of the Company are 
as widely known among the sugar divisions 
as is ‘““Mack”’; he is one of the popular ball 
players and occasionally shows up some of 
the younger element at tennis. He took up 
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agricultural work at one time, spending several 
hours a day studying the various types of man- 
grove trees in and around Banes Division, but 
later decided to devote his time strictly to the 
sugar business. 


“Just one more glass boys, and then we'll 
all go home,” said the dishwasher as he laid 
down the soap. 


Cristobal 


May 10, 1927 

John T. Gorin, Chief Clerk of the Passen- 
ger Department, Cristobal Division, has re- 
turned to duty after spending ten days in the 
Samaritan Hospita! with an infected ankle. 

It appears that Mr. Gorin, while “in the 
arms of morpheus”, subconsciously took part 
in a very strenuous tennis match, during which 
he strained his ankle. Morning dawned and 
big-hearted John proceeded to get up. When 
he reached the floor he could not walk; his 
ankle would not bear the strain of his weight. 
Thinking he was still asleep, he returned to 
bed, but after being examined by several of 
the boys, he was convinced that he was actual- 
ly awake. Arising again, he found that his 
ankle was really out of commission. He was 
then taken in a wheel chair to the Samaritan 
Hospital, where, after receiving treatment 
covering ten days, he was discharged fit for 
duty. 

Mr. Frank Gregory Cain, Division Passen- 
ger Agent at Cristobal, has just returned from 
a sojourn in Barranquilla. Leaving Cristobal 
on the S. S. Carrillo, April 14, he arrived in 
Barranquilla, where he spent several days ad- 
justing the work of the Passenger Department 
at that port. While in Barranquilla Mr. Cain 
visited his brother-in-law, Mr. James Butler, 
who is the Engineer in charge of harbor and 
river improvements now being made by Messrs. 
Ulen & Company for the Colombian Govern- 
ment. 

In conversation with Mr. Clifford Hewett 
of the Accounting Department, the question 
came up of an item from his Department for 
Unirruitco. Mr. Hewett swelled out his 
chest, drank air into his lungs and said, “What 
is there romantic about figures?” During this 
conversation we happened to be located in a 
position from which we could view his entire 
Department. We feel that he was either ab- 
sent-minded or that he has passed the age of 
romance, as among his staff there are several 
delightful young ladies who belie Mr. Hewett’s 
statement. 

Mr. E. J. Daly, who has been in bad health 
for several months past, has returned from a 
two weeks’ stay in Cartago, Costa Rica, where 
he recuperated. He was accompanied by his 
wife and son, Joseph. Mr. Daly is now on 
the road to complete recovery. 

Dr. Harry Eno, Port Medical Officer of the 
Unirep Fruir Company at Cristobal, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Eno, left on the S. S. Carrillo, 


May 14, for an extended tour of the British 
Isles and the Continent. Dr. Eno will attend 
the Rotary International Convention at Vien- 
na, Austria. 

Mr. Robert Paterson, Chief Clerk of the 
Accounting Department at Tela, Honduras, 
arrived at Cristobal on the S. S. Cartago, May 
7, en route to Almirante, and sailed for that 
port on the S. S. San Gil, May 11. During 
his sojourn at Cristobal he was busy renewing 
old acquaintances and greeting old friends. 

Mr. Sinclair Allison, Vice President of the 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company, ar- 
rived on the S. S. Pastores after a business trip 
to Costa Rica. Mr. Allison sailed for New 
Orleans on the Cartago, Monday, May 9. 

Mrs. Merriweather Walker, wife of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, was a pas- 
senger from Cristobal to Puerto Castilla on 
the S. S..Cartago May 9. Mrs. Walker is 
deeply interested in the ancient culture of the 
Aztec and Toltec Indians of Central Ameri- 
ca, and she plans to make a study of the ruins 
of this ancient civilization in Honduras and 
Guatemala. 

Miss Florence Murtaugh has been employed 
by the Accounting Department and makes a 
pleasant addition to the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY family at Cristobal. 


A Lady Goes Below 


(Anonymously contributed) 


Mes. HENLY was a lady; make no 
mistake about that. She was also the most 
distinguished passenger on the ship. Her posi- 
tion in life permitted no idea of refusal of her 
request to see the engine room. The Chief 
would be delighted to show her around (so 
he said) and immediately delegated Jones, the 
Junior, to do the honors. 

Long ago the Chief gave up taking visitors 
below except in cases of high Company officials 
or passengers with a proven knowledge of 
machinery. For passengers, as a rule, are un- 
appreciative of the engine room, which, after 
all, is but natural, for the general scheme of 
things down there is too complex to be grasped 
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in a few moments. It must be absorbed grad- 
ually; and while the Chief had become har- 
dened to two set phrases—“‘My gracious! How 
do you stand it down here?” or “Blankety, 
blank, blank, but it’s hot!”—the exclamation 
depending upon the sex of the speaker, he had 
never learned to endure the change of expres- 
sion on the faces of visitors. His one passion, 
his only lasting love, was his engine room; and 
to watch the visitor’s face register annoyance 
when the first heat waves struck him at the 
top of the ladder, amazement on the second 
grating, confusion and awe when the floor- 
plates were finally reached, was like turning a 
knife in an old wound. 

Nearly all of them were always frankly re- 
lieved to reach the open deck again, and then, 
to fill his cup of bitterness to overflowing, 
some thoughtless one would offer him a fifty 
cent tip. So the Chief now left this duty to 
Jones who was young and callous. 

A time was set for Mrs. Henly’s visit— 
7:30 P. M., when the lights glitter on polished 
brass and steel and the flashing cross heads 
and whirling cranks throw fantastic shadows 
on the paintwork. It had been hinted deli- 
cately to the lady that dark clothes and broad- 
heeled shoes would be appropriate but, as there 
was to be a dance on deck later, she could 
not see the sense of dressing three times in one 
evening and she decided to use her own dis- 
cretion. 

Jones waited in his stiffly-starched best, de- 
termined to uphold the dignity of the engine 
room. A commotion down the passageway, 
and Mrs. Henly, accompanied by the Purser, 
burst upon him, as entrancing as some half- 
forgotten dream of childhood. Her gown was 
of some creamy-white material; her hose— 
well, Jones swore later that she wore hose, but 
one could not be sure in the uncertain light 
of the passageway. Her shoes were of whitest 
buckskin with heels designed especially, it 
would seem, to get stuck in the openings of the 
gratings; and where she had gotten the won- 
derful corsage of red rosebuds Allah alone 
knows. 

At the top of the first ladder Jones voiced 
a few instructions. “Don’t grip the railings 
like you’re tryin’ to choke ’em, Ma’am; hold 
‘em loosely and walk naturally. You can’t 
fall.” Then, with a freedom born of long 
experience, he started down the ladder. 

Mrs. Henly started in fairly good order, 
that is, until Jones reached the bottom and 
turned to watch her. Now, no lady, who is a 
lady, can climb down a ladder when there 
is a man at the bottom looking up, and as we 
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have said before, Mrs. Henly was a lady, make 
no mistake about that; and Jones quaked in- 
wardly when the white heel of a slipper missed 
the iron step of the ladder by thousandths of 
an inch. “Lady, watch your legs,” wailed 
Jones, as the same thing happened on the sec- 
ond ladder and a chiffon-sheathed limb ac- 
quired a light-brown smudge. 

“Young man,” snapped the visitor, “if you'd 
pay less attention to my legs and more to 
where we’re going we’d proceed faster.” 

Effectually squelched, Jones started to ex- 
plain the mechanism of the engine room. “My 
Gracious! How ...... ” but Jones was al- 
ready half-way down the ladder that leads 
to the floor-plates, to all practical purposes 
the bottom of the engine room. 

Beneath the refreshing coolness of a venti- 
lator, Mrs. Henly revived somewhat. 

“That’s the generating plant over there,’’ 
confided Jones. 

“T see,’ said the fair visitor, observing a 
pile of blue-painted castings, the only visible 
moving parts of which were a whirling fly- 
wheel and a four-inch section of flashing rod. 
“What does it generate?” 

“Electricity,” murmured Jones, and hurried 
on to the freezing machines. 

Here were noise and action aplenty, and 
into Mrs. Henly’s eyes there crept a look of 
confusion; the engine room was getting in its 
deadly work. Her face took on the expression 
of one who desires to be elsewhere. Suddenly 
she became aware of the smudge on her hose 
and forthwith she lost all interest in machin- 
ery. “Let’s go up,” she suggested. “I believe 
I’ve seen enough.” 

In the passageway once more, she smiled at 
Jones; a rather stingy smile, and produced a 
dime from her silver mesh bag. Undoubtedly 
she would have made it fifty cents had it not 
been for that smudge. 

Jones jammed his hands into his pockets and 
the Chief froze him in that position with a 
stony stare. Anyone can refuse a ten dollar 
tip but it takes a gentleman to refuse ten 
cents without giving offence. ‘We don’t ac- 
cept tips for showing passengers around,” he 
was able to say with gritted teeth. 

Mrs. Henly gave him one last oblique look 
and turned away with the Chief. “Very, very 
interesting,’ Jones heard her remark as he 
escaped, “a highly complex mechanism.” 

Next morning, though, a box of Jimmie’s 
best panetelas were sent down to Jones with 
a card inside. “I understand about the tip,” 
it read, “and it’s all right about my hose.” 

Yep! The black-gang is positive that Mrs. 
Henly is a lady. 


Hy Colombia 


M Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Flye have gone to the 

R. SAMUEL IRWIN, who has been in States. Having been wined and dined in a 

the hospital as a result of a motor car accident, manner befitting the affection and esteem in 

left for the States April 12 on the S. 5. which they are held, they sailed on the S. S. 

Sixaola. He was accompanied by Mrs. Irwin. §jxaola April 10. The Flyes expect to cover 

Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Whalen and Tom, the entire seaboard from New Orleans to Bos- 
fies sailed on the same boat. : ton, returning about the middle of July. We 

Vacations are in vogue. April 19 marked al] hope it will be no later, for Santa Marta 

a 6 lot eas eae H. Howes of isn’t the same without them at Bolivar. 

ne Engineering Department. \fuc FX @ ks ae, 

"| Although specifically charged not to do so, aa im ns pie me ag daughter Pa- 

and at the risk of calling down all the Irish Pe Set ene 

thunders of heaven, we feel that it would be On April + and 5 the Colombia Division 

sadly amiss not to mention one more vacation had a$_its guests Mr. and Mrs. Minor C. 

departure—that of our co-reporter, Miss She I o many of the younger employees, 

Mary Casey. Mary left on the $. §. Carrillo Minor C. Keith has assumed proportions al- 

armed with sufficient pictures and stories to eras supernatural, and it wae pleasure eg 

i } convince even the Oldest Inhabitant of her ‘*\° him in’ the flesh. The Keiths passed 

elivibility to. the” Rrotherhoudican tii pnical pie Santa Marta on their way to visit 

TH Tropical Tramps. The rumor that she had ~ Irs. Crespi, sister of Mrs. Keith. 

Hi ; a stem of green bananas in one trunk and After having been in a hospital in Colon 

divers unripe coconuts suanocher erdinuredited for two months, Harold White has returned 
ithe beak crelen: to Santa Marta. Harold, like. Mark Twain, 

After a dreary period of hibernation lasting St@tes that the reports of his _death were 

| five months, the baseball spirit came sudden- greatly exaggerated. He looks fine, but still 
ly to life in Santa Marta on April 25. The lacks the strength to dash up and down the 
| local lads cavorted about the greensward in holds of English boats, so he has gone to the 

i mid-season style, and Big Bill Cornelius’ ag- delightful mountain home of the Flyes for a 

gregation from the S. S. Santa Marta were on few days. 

| the receiving end of a 12 to 2 defeat. The The S. S. Sixaola which arrived April 11 

i mellow crack of the willow was a pleasing brought two new members to the Colombia 

i sound to the large number of baseball adher- Division: Mr. Franklin I. Hardisty, Civil 

ents, who look forward to a busy season. Engineer, and Mr. I. G. Clapham, our new 

Mrs. Pollan returned two weeks ago from Cashier. Mr. Clapham was transferred from 

i Guatemala. Unfortunately, her visit was Puerto Barrios. 

| marred by illness, but she is now fully re- 
covered. Mrs. Pollan has always played a 
large part in the social activities of the Divi- 
sion, and it is a pleasure to have her back 

with us. 

To the delight of his many friends, Dr. N. 
P. MacPhail of Quirigua stayed with us a 
week, prior to his departure for England on 
the S. S. Coronado. 

Mr. J. W. Heim, Traveling Inspector of 
Material, arrived April 24 and stayed with 
us until May 3. We are glad to note that 
Mr. Heim reports gratifying activity among 

— oe r 

a ee Ot aa eae nothing remotely We feel we could not feature a more attrac- 
he cies ee che Eiivieioa/ de Niee BA, tive filler for the balance of this column 
nother visitor D than this snapshot of Master Guy Harris 
Ames, Superintendent of Agriculture of the son of Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Harris of Puerto 
Tela Division. He has spent practically his Arturo, Honduras. The zoological specimen, 
entire time on the line, learning why Colombia with which Guy seems to be quite friendly, 

shipped 10,900,000 stems of bananas in 1926. is an American Tapir or Danto 
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Poe 


Truxillo 


Our ball team went to Ceiba April 23 and 
played the Ceiba nine to the tune of 25 to 0 
in our favor. Of course comparative scores 
do not mean anything, but as Tela recently 
won from Ceiba by the meagre score of 10 
to 0, quite a few here have already decided 
to back the home team with something be- 
sides cheers on July 4, if opportunity offers. 


Shortly before the game with Ceiba, when 
it was discovered that Athletic Association 
funds were very low, (in fact, almost non- 
existent), the ladies conceived the idea of a 
bazaar in Castilla Club, and practically every- 
body in the Division contributed in some way 
to its success. More than a thousand dollars 
was realized, and after the purchase of new 
baseball uniforms and other miscellaneous 
athletic equipment, there is still a good bal- 
ance on hand. 


Miss Gertrude Smith could not withstand 
the lure of the Tropics and has returned to 
Castilla as Secretary to Mr. O'Sullivan, vice 
Miss Jean Bassey, resigned. Miss Bassey 
has not announced the reason for her resig- 
nation as yet, but if current rumors can be 
credited a certain young man is to be con- 
gratulated. 

Mr. D. D. H. March of Tela Division 
spent a few days in Black River, where he 
made quite an extensive collection of the 
Barba Amarilla, etc., for the Ulua Snake 
Farm. 

We had the pleasure of short visits from 
Dr. Wilson Popenoe and Mr. L. A. Mac- 
Leod during the month, 

Mr. Ernest Woods has been promoted from 
Senior Overseer to Assistant Superintendent 
of Black River District. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aycock are receiving con- 
gratulations on the arrival of a baby girl, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Farmer are being congratu- 
lated on the arrival of a boy. 

Dr. H. M. Walker is on vacation in the 
States and Dr. Alfred Gage has been tem- 
porarily assigned to Castilla in his place. 

Miss Mignon Arscott spent a few days 
in Tela the latter part of April. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Hall are in Kingston 
on vacation. 

Mr. C. V. Sibley has been promoted to 
Chief Clerk, Engineering Department; and 
Mr. G. S. Lindon to Chief Clerk, M. & S. 
Department. 
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Mr. Joseph Padovano, head of Purchasing 
Department shipping, paid us a short visit dur- 
ing April. 

Mr. Ernest Lazarus, our T egucigalpa rep- 
resentative, spent several days in the Division 
with Mr. Lazarus, sailing from here for New 
Orleans on vacation. 


“Bobbie” Woolfolk has returned from sev- 
eral weeks’ temporary work in the Teguci- 
galpa office. 

Although the date has not been definitely 
fixed, another Race Meet will be held at Co- 
rocito some time during May and entries for 
the seven races to be run are now open. At 
a meeting of the Race Committee it was 
unanimously decided that the coming races 
will be the most successful yet held. As in 
the past, a dance will be given in Corocito 
after the races. 


Desperate Ditemma 
OF THE CHAP WHO ATTEMPTED To WRITE A HALF 
PAGE ARTICLE FOR THE UNI-FRUITCO WITHOUT REPEATS 


—THE WORD BANANAS OVER 350 TIMES IN THE FRET 
“Two PARAGRAPHS. — CAN'T SOMEBODY INVENT ANel¥t 
NAME FOR THE DARN THINGS? 


—V. E. Fewell 


“T suppose it’s up to me to tell my wite 
i shi vas away. 
everything I’ve done w hile she wa j 
“Haven't you any neighbors: 
—Modern Farming 


————— 


im in life, 
Plenty of people have a good aim in 
but Dick of them don’t pull the trigger. 


| 
: 
: 


Unifrivolity 


"Teli s.. mon. t’h ”'s 
+ 1’) “Every - Month - a - 
Bananas Straight, aa Pest” is the fellow 

: ‘ ] ‘ 7 who thinks the Com- 
Bc ies 3 if pany is going to the 
dogs just because he 
3 1 gt ee happens to have been 
Not a bit! ae 4 Ne fe muzzled. 


This month’s slogan: 


Tempting Fate? 


Getting the hands displayed in the 
Lone Star State 


Ir may not be generally known that Mr. A. W. Mills, Division Accountant at New 
York, is a derby hat collector. For that matter, as the art is close to extinction, he 
may be America’s leading derby connoisseur. And thereby hangs the following tale: 

Learning that Captain Young was going to Europe recently Mr. Mills completed 
an arrangement by which Captain Young was to examine some Old World specimens 
and if possible select a suitable model calculated to satisfy all the requirements of a 
projected trip to the Tropics. The hat was duly received by post and everything was 
quite in order except the size which was No. 8, whereas Mr. Mills, with all his talents, 
wears a mere No. 7. After a hurried consultation with Mr. Kuebler it was decided 
to pack the hat and the trip was undertaken with the fond hope that perhaps the 
tropical rainy season would shrink the derby to wearable proportions. 

The moral of course is that you can’t judge an accountant by the size of his hat. 


In which Mr. E. S$. Whitman has the floor. 
“T call your attention to the following verbal disinfectant gleaned from Uwniret- 
VOLiITy for May: 

‘This month’s Every-Month-a-Pest is the fellow with the periodic and un- 
solicited announcement: ‘What this Company really needs, etc.’ What this 
fellow really needs is less company.’ 

“Of course there are two ways of exterminating Pests. One is to fumigate, but 
a better one is to keep the sink so brightly polished that there will be no succulent and 
delectable morsels lying around for us Vultures to pick at. We will all die very shortly 


from lack of nourishment. 
“And think of the satisfaction that will give you—not to mention the good we will 


have accomplished.” 
We are glad to see that Aunt Maggie has not been accorded by Uncle Ed the 
time-honored courtesy of the last word. 


= DIVISIONS 4 ao 
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Boston 


Boston Division heartily welcomed a 
visit during May from one of its former 
“boys” in the person of Mr. Henry Stockley 
of Elders & Fyffes, Ltd. Mr. Stockley is also 
a Director of our Company. ‘There are a few 
at Long Wharf who remember “Hal’s” strug- 
gle with the rudiments of the banana business 
at this Division 15 years ago, when he applied 
himself so assiduously to the work of inspect- 
ing, accounting and distributing the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company’s “Best”. Doubtless the sight 
of our good Limon fruit was pleasing to his 
eye, but we all know of his highly commend- 
able efforts in distributing our several varieties 
of bananas throughout the British Isles and 
the Continent. ‘Ben’? Wright reminded us 
that the same familiar smile continues to ra- 
diate from “Hal’s” countenance as it did when 
he was associated with us ~~ this side. Re- 
cause of the distance which separates us, we 
do not have the pleasure of more frequent 
visits, but with the rapid progress now being 
made in transatlantic telephony, we shall soon 
be able to exchange greetings more frequently. 

James J. Glennon, Chief Clerk of the 
Freight Traffic Department, was the only rep- 
resentative of Long Wharf at the UNrFRuItT- 
co Club of New York dance at the Waldorf 
Astoria on the night of May 7. He, in com- 
pany with two other universally esteemed 
young men from the G. O. made the trip via 
automobile, going over Saturday afternoon and 
returning Sunday night, none the worse and 
probably somewhat benefited from their holi- 
day in the metropolis of glare, jazz, and jostle. 

The steamships San Blas and San Pablo 
came in May 4 and May 11 respectively from 
Tela, Honduras, and we were all glad to wel- 
come Captain George Grant and Captain G. 
FE. Adams, as well as the officers and personnel 
of both ships who have been absent from Bos- 
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ton, their original home port, for many 
months. 

It is interesting to note that of the twenty- 
six persons who comprise the Accounting De- 
partment, nine have completed courses in spe- 
cialized subjects at higher institutions of learn- 
ing and two of this number were honored with 
the degree of B. B. A. at Boston University 
last June. Four others have attended Schools. 
of Accountancy for varying periods of time, 
and the five now following night courses are: 

A. B. Cooley—Bentley School of Account- 
ing and Finance. 

J. W. Welch—Bentley School of Account- 
ing and Finance. 

W. G. Dimmock—Suffolk Law School. 

T. D. MacLeod—Boston University, C. 
B. A. 

H. S. Cann, Jr—Boston University 
(Spanish). 

The Timekeeper’s Department is also rep- 
resented at the Bentley School in the person 
of John E. Durkee. Not overlooking the 
ladies, Miss Elsa M. Thorud, of “Rosa” fame 
in the recent Unrirruirco Club show, “3% 
East”, is a graduate of Miss Katherine Gibbs 
Secretarial School (1926) and Miss Ann Sul- 
livan who was leading lady in last year’s pro- 
duction, “Nothing but the Truth” formerly 
taught commercial subjects at Burdett Col- 
lege. 

We are glad to introduce Elizabeth L. 
Macdonald, who came to the Treasurer’s De- 
partment April 25 as stenographer for Mr. 
Bulwinkle. We welcome Miss Macdonald 
and hope she will enjoy her work with us. 

Mr. Nikola left the General Office April 
30 to take up new duties as Assistant Treas- 
urer of the New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
Although he is missed at One Federal Street, 
we all know he is to be congratulated and we 
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wish him prosperity and happiness in his new 
work. 

Mr. H. T. Slocum has been transferred to 
Mr. Grabow’s office. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Lockwood and Miss 
Florence M. Heath sailed May 7 on the 
Toloa for Limon, Costa Rica, where they 
will replace two stenographers who are re- 
turning to the States. 

An observant member of the Freight Traf- 
fic Department reports having seen Reuben 
Rich propelling an unoccupied baby carriage 
along State Street recently. This is an un- 
usual sight for State Street and rather an 
amazing one when the person furnishing the 
motive power is Reuben. It called for an in- 
vestigation and we learned that the carriage 
was part of the traveling equipment of a 
mother and child who had been passengers on 
the S. S. Esparta. So Reuben is exonerated— 
his daring and nonchalantly performed act 
signifying that he is not only an obliging as- 
sistant to Mr. Proctor, our Baggage Master 
but, like a true New Englander, he is also 
imperturbable in the face of unwarranted 
rumors. 

Chief Officer George C. Stacey of the S. S. 
La Perla is down in Maine on vacation get- 
ting rest and recreation among the pines of 
his native state. When he called recently to 
extend greetings he looked as hale and hearty 
as ever. We well remember his goodfellow- 
ship on the moonlight sail enjoyed by mem- 
bers of the UniFruirco Club last Summer. 

The Cosulich liner Clara arrived in Bos- 
ton on May 5, having among its passengers 
eight men who had been crew members of the 
S. S. La Playa, and who had left the vessel at 
Trieste, Italy, when the La Playa was laid 
up for repairs. 

Cupid has been exploiting his marksmanship 
again and his fatal dart this time made a vic- 
tim of Charles P. Tilton, of our Accounting 
Department, who took Miss Helen Appleton 
as his bride on April 16. The ceremony was 
performed at the Haverhill Country Club be- 
fore a gathering of nearly 500 friends and 
guests. After a honeymoon at New York and 
Atlantic City, they established themselves in a 
cozy apartment at Cambridge, Mass. Mr. 
Tilton entered the Company’s employ in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, coming from Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School. He has made himself 
popular with his associates, all of whom join 
in congratulating the young couple. 

Mr. Minchin is to be complimented on his 
efforts in having needed alterations and im- 
provements effected at the Wharf, and his 
artistic choice of interior decorations has added 
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immensely to the general appearance of our 
quarters. The additional platform weighing 
scale as well as the decided improvement in 
the appearance of the approach to the build- 
ing from Atlantic Avenue are other matters 
which are receiving much favorable comment. 

Some new general views of our tropical 
properties adorn the walls and emphasize our 
widely distributed activities. Incidentally, 
Frank Dresser has presented the Division with 
a reproduction of the painting “Old Iron- 
sides,” the first United States warship, which 
recalls that this gallant old frigate is now be- 
ing reconditioned at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard from funds subscribed by public-spirited 
citizens throughout the country. 

Messrs. I. H. Bennett and Paul F. Moran 
were welcomed into the Accounting Depart- 
ment recently. 

Happiness in the MaclIntire household is 
now complete. Alan Jr. arrived last month. 
His father reports that already there is a 
strong resemblance on the paternal side—the 
baby has very little hair. We all extend our 
hearty congratulations, and trust his parents 
a see to it that Alan Jr. is a banana-fed 
pady, 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


4 i HE Annual Banquet of the Revere Bowl- 
ing League was held Saturday, April 16. The 
dinner was excellent and the entertainment 
provided was all that could be desired. Sev- 
eral members of the League, who were called 
upon to sing or dance, lived up to all expecta- 
tions. The “Dee” Dan McDonald was es- 
pecially good in his rendition of old-time fa- 
vorites. Frank Monahan rendered a number 
of solos very capably. “Mike” Murphy re- 
ceived several donations during his act. Mor- 
gan Sweeney was especially good in his Gid- 
dy-ap number. 

The star attraction consisted of three young 
lady artists from a well-known café in Bos- 
ton, who captivated their audience with their 
singing and dancing. The oriental dancer 
greatly pleased all. Her portrayal of “The 
Laplander”, with John Murphy as the Eski- 
mo, was particularly well received. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
“Tom” McCormack of the Tropical Trans- 
portation Company for his assistance in secur- 
ing the entertainers. 

Incidentally, Mr. McCormack has made a 
generous offer of free transportation as far as 
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Andrew Square, to any of the office employees 
who desire to see the coming fight at Madison 
Square Garden. om recently gave three of 
the “‘boys” a lift, and only stopped at the com- 
mand of a traffic officer, after repeated yelling 
by his unwelcome guests had attracted the of- 
ficer’s attention. 

The Annual Dance of the Revere Sugar 
Refinery Employees Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion was held on May 2. The officers of this 
organization deserve great credit for provid- 
ing their guests with a most enjoyable time. 

One of the novelties of the affair was a 
Charleston (frog imitation) dance by our 
genial painter, Harry Graper. ‘This went 
over big—and so did Harry, in his somersault 
efforts. Several of the sheiks present had a 
very busy time ducking all their dances. 

Claudio Carranza, formerly of the Costa 
Rica Division, is now working in our chemi- 
cal laboratory. 


The November, 1926, issue of UNIFRUITCO 
contained an account of the discharge of the 
S. S. Mayari at the American Sugar Refin- 
ery in Baltimore. This ship had a cargo of 
23,000 bags of sugar, and by working four 
gangs the cargo was discharged in 16% hours, 
a record for that port. 

The S. S. Maravi, a sister ship to the 
Mayari, arrived at the Revere Sugar Refin- 
ery May 13, 1927, at 7:50 A. M. with a 
cargo of 24,000 bags of sugar and 221 bundles 
of raw hides. The steamer was in the dis- 
charging berth with hatch covers removed and 
booms swung out ready for discharge at 8:05 
A. M. Working only three gangs the ship 
was finished discharging at 2:00 P. M. Sat- 
urday, May 14. It was ready for sea at 2:30 
P. M. and sailed immediately for New York. 
The total working time discharging was 16 
hours. On Friday, in 10 hours, 15,519 bags 
were discharged at an average rate of 517 
bags per hatch per hour. At the time this 
vessel arrived the raw sugar shed was filled 
almost to capacity, which fact made this quick 
discharge even more noteworthy. 


Philadelphia 


Last month we complained that nothing 
ever happened in the Philadelphia Division, 
but this time we have an important event to 
record, for we recently had the pleasure of 


entertaining no less a personage than our 
Chief, Mr. Victor M. Cutter. 
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This red-letter day in the annals of our 
Division was April 22. The greater part of 
the day was devoted to sightseeing, both in 
the harbor and in the city. This was fol- 
lowed in the evening by a dinner at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel which was attended by 
the entire personnel of the UNniTED FRUIT 
Company and the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany. 

The Lounge was the scene of the festivi- 
ties. A large table, tastefully decorated with 
flowers, occupied half the room. Mr. Cut- 
ter refused to take his place at the table until 
some young lady escorted him. It therefore 
fell to the lot of Miss Lillian Schmitz, our 
twenty-five year old stenographer (see recent 
issue of UNIFRUITCO), to do the honors; and 
the march was on. ‘There was a tendency to 
gravitate toward the lower end of the table, 
until Mr. Cutter announced that he was not 
going to ‘hurt anybody. As a result, the gap 
in his immediate vicinity was promptly filled. 
It was not long before the president’s sallies 
and anecdotes had every one laughing heartily. 
We enjoyed particularly hearing him tell of 
his experience aboard the S. S. Zacapa, when a 
sailor who was industriously swabbing the 
deck confided to him that he didn’t like that 
ship as the “big boss Cutter’? was downstairs 
and they had to work too d. hard. 

When the “inner man’ had been satisfied 
(in other words, when there was no more 
food in sight), it was suggested that we form 
a family circle about Mr. Cutter and Mr. 
Watson. 

After every one was comfortably settled, 
Mr. Watson introduced the president in his 
inimitable manner. We then listened to a 
talk during which Mr. Cutter covered almost 
every phase of our Company’s business, in- 
cluding its policy toward its employees and 
what it expected of them in return. We 
were told of the great plans under considera- 
tion for the future, and how employees could 
help make them successful, thereby sharing 
not only in the glory but also in the profits 
which would accrue. Many points were cov- 
ered in detail which had not in the past been 
discussed with employees. Mr. Cutter then 
announced that he would be glad to answer 
any questions concerning the plans which had 
just been under discussion. Several availed 
themselves of the opportunity of securing first- 
hand knowledge of matters which were not 
entirely clear to them. Among those who 
asked questions was our mail clerk, Jack 
Coyle, only a few weeks with the Company, 
whose query was answered in as detailed a 
manner and with as much courtesy as though 
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it had been put by the largest stockholder in 
the Company. : 

Mr. Cutter was accompanied by Mr. Rus- 
sell G. Partridge, who had just been ap- 
pointed Assistant to the President of the Fruit 
Dispatch Company. Mr. Watson called on 
Mr. Partridge to speak and his brief address 
was most interesting. 

Mr. Watson followed with a short talk, 
and in closing thanked Mr. Cutter for ac- 
quainting us with so many interesting facts 
which could not fail to give us food for 
thought. 

We trust our president has established for 
the future an itinerary which will include 
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Philadelphia as a regular “‘port of call”. 


Mr. J. G. Kieffer, Manager of the Jamaica 
Division, paid us a short visit on Monday, 
April 18. We were delighted to see him in 
Philadelphia, but very much regretted his time 
was so limited. 


We were able to show Mr. Kieffer a very 
fine cargo of Santa Marta bananas discharg- 
ing ex §. S. San Pablo, which we think 
pleased him very much. We hope he will 
honor us again on his next visit to the States, 
at which time we trust we may be able to 
show him a Jamaica cargo discharging. 


Sports in the New Orleans Division 
By Ted Walters 


lk the New Orleans Division Mr. Craw- 
ford H. Ellis, the Chief, preaches Keep Fit— 
and practices it too—and there are many em- 
ployees who are keeping step with the boss 
and who, like him, look and are fit as fiddles. 

Theirs is a large and progressive city. 
Folks are agreeably busy earning their living, 
enjoying Carnival or Mardi Gras, doing jus- 
tice to the world-famous Creole cuisine, main- 
taining their place in the marts of world trade 
as “‘America’s second port” and in the world 
of social affairs as the ‘“American Paris”, ship- 
ping bananas to the hungry inlanders, etc. 
However, there isn’t a reader of any of the 
four metropolitan daily sport pages who can’t 
tell you. the Unrrep Fruit Company pro- 
duces more championship ball teams than any 
other commercial or industrial organization 
in the whole of Dixie—if not of America. 
They certainly can play ball—any sort of 
ball—basket-ball, baseball, handball. 

That New Orleans UNIFRUITCO teams are 
of collegiate or professional calibre goes with- 
out saying. It is even whispered that many 
of the boys snag a few hundred iron men 
every year during their vacations. 

The Unirep Fruit boys in New Orleans 
have been lambasting the horsehide around the 
lot for several years. Mr. Thomas W. White, 
Purchasing Agent, pulled back the curtain of 
the past and divulged a bit of human interest 
history on the Chief. Mr. Ellis has modestly 
omitted all reference to the incident, but this 
is how the boys secured their first athletic 
uniforms way back in 1905 or 1907: 


Not even Mr. White remembers the oppo- 
nents of the banana nine that day, but along 
in the seventh or eighth inning things looked 
even darker than in the early part of the 
game. ‘The rivals of the fruit merchants ap- 
parently had the game on ice. 

Crawford H. Ellis was, as usual, an inter- 
ested and enthusiastic spectator that day. Just 
before his boys went to bat at the end of the 
ninth inning to take their final chance, he 
stepped forward. 

“Knock a few home runs and otherwise 
smother this gang,” said the Chief, “and I'll 
see that the entire team is fitted with snappy 
uniforms and all that sort of thing.” 

The boys won their baseball game and their 
uniforms. And they have had the latest and 
finest of uniforms and equipment ever since, 
too. Mr. Ellis sees to that just as regularly 
as he sees the games. 

A new system has been inaugurated for the 
current year that much resembles the recent 
developments in collegiate athletics. “Intra- 
mural sports”, as university athletic directors 
well versed in their Greek define it, means 
“within or inside the walls”. 

The 1927 schedule for Unirep Fruit 
baseball in New Orleans started March 12 
with a series of intra~Company games to con- 
tinue over a period of fifteen weeks. ‘There 
are four teams this year and many aspiring 
subs, bench warmers, water boys, etc. Nines 
are named after four of the Great White 
Fleet ships sailing from the port—Ellis, Cop- 
pename, Suriname, Saramacca. 


PEAY BALL! 


Light bluish grey 
trimmed with black is 
the choice of the Coppe- 
names 


Light grey uniforms 
striped with black are 
worn by the Saramacca 
Team 


The uniforms of the 
Ellis Team are tan 
trimmed with maroon 


The Surinames’ uni- 
form is white trimmed 
with maroon 
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Unirep Fruit colors came off victorious 
in 1925 baseball as City Champions. In 
1926 they lost only one game in playing off 
the series for the City Championship among 
the commercial league teams. W. A. Eckert 
managed the magic and A. Pike captained 
the team composed of B. Stewart, D. Bendix, 
W. Seebt, A. DiFranco, E. Trinchard, H. 
Fuller, W. Richard, J. P. Munn, S. Razza, 
M. McLaughlin, G. Bosworth and E. Gar- 
itty. 

For two successive years the UNITED FRUIT 
baseball team has been a championship group 
and under the new system of athletics it is 
almost a foregone conclusion that they will 
walk off with the prize for the third year. 
Championship honors have been theirs for 
many previous years. 

All athletics and entertainments since 
january 1, 1927 have been supervised by a 
committee of eight representing the various 
departments in the Division and consisting 
of Jack Leasor, Port Steward, as Chairman; 
E. A. Maier of the Freight Department as 
Vice Chairman; H. A. Marchal, of the Pur- 
chasing Department; Tom Burke and W. A. 
Eckert of the Freight Department; O. G. 
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Pike and George D. Jaham of the Account- 
ing Department; and George M. Baker, Jr., 
Company Storekeeper. Meetings are held 
once a month or oftener. Stags, smokers, in- 
formal dances, the annual supper, the annual 
dinner dance, as well as athletic events are 
among the affairs for which these men func- 
tion in committee. 


\ \ HILE Unirep Fruit baseball has been 
a factor in sport circles of New Orleans ever 
since 1905, except during the war period when 
no team was maintained, there is much to be 
said for other lines of Company sport. 

Basket-ball, for instance. Look over the 
team whose photograph accompanies this ar- 
ticle. One can’t but remark on the appear- 
ance of such a group. Perfect specimens. 
Note also the physique of the Boss. 

As to the record of Unirep Fruir basket- 
ball in New Orleans for the past five years: 

1922-23—Undefeated champions of city. 
H. Marchal, Captain. 

1923-24—Undefeated champions of city. 
Gregg Lannes, Captain. 

1924-25—-No team entered. 

1925-26—Runner-up. Championship lost 


Champion Basket-Ball Team 
Standing (left to right): Tom Burke, Freight Department; Leonard Enderle, 
Purchasing Department; M. McLaughlin, Pier Department, Captain, 2nd 
year; Crawford H. Ellis, Vice President; Cyril Stewart, Pier Department; 


R. Dufour, Accounting Department. 


Seated (left to right): Dave Keiffer, 


Accounting Department; Jas. Hayes, Traffic Department; H. A. Marchal, 


Purchasing Department, Manager, 
partment 


2nd year; M. Muro, Accounting De- 


ie 
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by only one game. Mike McLaughlin, Cap- 
tain. 

1926-27—-City Champions. One defeat 
only and this by the narrow margin of two 
points. H. Marchal, Captain. 

In the basket-ball season of the year past, 
six teams competed in an intra-Company 
league similar to the one described for the 
present season of baseball. (Named after 
New Orleans ships, of course). “The Cartago 
team, under the guiding genius of Tom 
Burke, Freight Department mentor, won 
Company championship honors. ‘The Paris- 
mina quintette, captained by Mike McLaugh- 
lin of the Pier Department; the Heredia, 
with C. Stewart of the Freight Department ; 
the Abangarez, led by Earl Schroeder of the 
Claim Department; the Atenas, with J. 
Burke of the Freight Department; and the 
Turrialba, under the watchful eye of M. 
Muro of the Accounting Department; all 
these teams contributed to the training and 
conditioning which produced a selected team 
to play under the Unrrep Fruir banner and 
annex city honors in the championship series. 

All teams played a series of 15 games each, 
the Turrialba losing first place by the nar- 
rowest margin. Competition was lively, for 
it is a distinct honor to be among the ten men 
who are finally chosen to defend the Com- 
pany against other contestants for the city 
honors. 

Five cups in four years; that’s the story 
of Unirep Frutr basket-ball. Such a record 
called for a celebration. Galatoire’s famous 
restaurant was chosen for the love feast and 
display of silver trophies. Sporting editors 
from all New Orleans newspapers covered 
the affair, and it is whispered that even Great 
White Fleet chefs and stewards were a bit 
jealous of the menu the boys “cooked up”. 


Tue proper interlude between baseball and 
basket-ball is tennis, according to Chief Ellis 
and the New Orleans tribe. ‘They certainly 
believe in Keeping Fit. 

H. Marchal supervised the 1926 tennis 
tournament and proved his versatility in sports 
by almost winning it. Earl Braud of the 
Accounting’ Department was the champion 
over Marchal and was presented with a hand- 
some and specially made tennis racquet. More 
than thirty Unirep Frurr Company em- 
ployees competed in this tournament through 
the months of June and July. 

W. S. Amoss, former Division Accountant 
in New Orleans, served as referee for the 
series of games. Mr. Amoss, so the writer 
has heard, is one of those dyed-in-the-wool, 
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genuine “tennis sharks”. That he was too 
good for even champion is probably a matter 
of record and he was accordingly “promoted” 
to his position as referee and automatically 
outlawed from the tournament. 

Clever boys, those New Orleans banana 
merchants! 

Baseball is, of course, the favorite dish with 
the Southern Division just now, but there 
will be another tennis tournament in the Sum- 
mer, and after that the Executive Committee 
will sponsor a series of golf tournaments for 
Company employees. 

Football, as all lovers of sports know, is 
not adapted for commercial athletics and no 
Unirep Fruit team has thus far been assem- 
bled, although some employees are more than 
adept with the pigskin. 

Surveying athletics of the Unirep Fruit 
Company in New Orleans shows practically 
every major sport adapted for business insti- 
tutions already organized and plans made to 
develop it for the recreation and health of 
Company employees. 

Except, perhaps, ice hockey. And if there 
is ever a sufficient demand for. this, your cor- 
respondent would not be surprised to see 
Crawford H. Ellis buying an ice plant or 
making arrangements to have the New Or- 
leans latitude changed so as to give his “gang” 
what they want. 


—sketched by A. Di Franco, 
Passenger Department, New Orleans 


New York 


Freight Rates, Their Bases and Relationship © 
By A. J. Brady 


Note: In recent articles appearing in this magazine we have endeavored to give some 
idea of the activities of our Solicitation and Freight Forwarding Departments and, since the 
establishment of freight rates is one of the most important functions, as it is the source from 
which the Freight Department derives its revenues, it is our purpose at this time to treat with 
this subject. In this article Mr. Brady has done it very creditably—W. V. Hartot, Freight 


Traffic Manager. 


ECAUSE of its breadth and more or 
less technical nature, the subject of freight 
rates, ordinarily, is uninteresting except to 
those who make the rates and those who pay 
the freight, and for that reason it is not our 
purpose at this time to treat with it at any 
considerable length. However, for the benefit 
of our co-workers in other Departments not 
familiar with them, let us state that our 
freight rates are established on sound funda- 
mental principles after careful consideration 
is given to the basic factors upon which freight 
rates are usually made, chief of which are: 

(a) Stowage—cubic measurement versus 
weight, 

(b) Value of the commodity. 

(c) Haul involved. 

(d) Method of packing. 

(e) Susceptibility to damage with result- 
ant claims. 

(£) Volume of movement. 

(gz) Analogy and_ relationship 
commodities. 

(h) Competition with foreign manufac, 
ture. 

(i) Steamship and rail competition from 
and via other ports. 

(j) Handling costs. 

(k) Fair remuneration for the service ren- 
dered. 

After consideration of these factors a tariff 
containing what are known as “class” and 
“commodity” optional weight or measurement 
rates is established with a governing classi- 
fication in which the different commodities 
are assigned ratings according to the relation- 
ship they bear to the various conditions upon 
which the general adjustment of rates is based. 

The general theory upon which the dif- 
ferent rates are established and the classifica- 
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tion of the commodities determined, is to have 
the more highly classed merchandise bear its 
proportion of the general expense to a point 
where the rates on the lower or basic com- 
modities may be maintained at a level suf- 
ficiently low to encourage and develop the lat- 
ter movement. 

With the exception of specie, highly valu- 
able merchandise, live stock and explosive or 
dangerous cargo, all rates of freight, whether 
for rail or ocean carriage, and particularly the 
latter, are primarily based on the cubical 
measurement of the merchandise with rela- 
tion to its weight with the other factors sub- 
servient. 

The stowage factors ordinarily used in 
making ocean rates are 40 cubic feet to the 
weight ton, the latter being recognized as 
2,000 pounds, 1,000 kilos or 2,240 pounds, 
according to the custom of the particular 
Trade. The adoption of these stowage fac- 
tors in conjunction with the carrier’s option 
of applying weight or measurement rates is 
necessary to insure the rates yielding the rev- 
enue contemplated for the space occupied. 

The stowage principle, as a basis for ocean 
freight rates, is universally accepted and recog- 
nized as both sound and consistent and was 
adopted for reasons which are obvious. Never- 
theless, merely to illustrate its importance and 
effect, we cite a case we had recently where 
consignees at one of our tropical ports re- 
quested a reduction in our rate on cotton from 
New Orleans on the ground that our freight 
charges were excessive as compared with our 
charges on a similar shipment of cotton of 
precisely the same weight from Boston; the 
latter charge they considered reasonable. It 
so happened that our rate from New Orleans 
was exactly the same as from Boston, 24 cents 
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per cubic foot, but the cotton from New Or- 
leans, although of exactly the same weight, 
measured nearly five times as much as the 
Boston cotton. The latter was no doubt 
shipped in compactly compressed bales while 
the New Orleans cotton was not. 

Here was a case where the merchants recog- 
nized our freight charges, arrived at on basis 
of the same rate, as reasonable in the one 
case and excessive in the other, solely because 
they figured their freight cost on a per pound 
basis and took no cognizance whatever of the 
pronounced difference in the measurements of 
the two shipments. To go further, had we 
handled the New Orleans shipment for the 
same charge as the Boston shipment, we 
would have obtained approximately $1.50 per 
ton of 40 cubic feet instead of $9.60 which 
it was contemplated our rate would yield. 

Unlike the average steamship line the scope 
of our activities is large and consequently our 
rate problems are many. We are continually 
establishing rates between the important Gulf 
and North Atlantic United States ports and 
ports in the West Indies and Central and 
South America, including those on the West 
Coast of South America, Central America and 
Mexico. 


Our most difficult and intricate adjust- 
ment of rates is that applicable to Cuba not 
only because of the unusually keen competition 
but chiefly on account of the complicated struc- 
ture on which the rates are based. ‘This in- 
volves a fixed relationship as between the 
ocean rates from the Gulf and South Atlantic 
ports on the one hand and North Atlantic 
ports on the other. Interwoven through all 
this is a differential adjustment as between 
the steamer lines and that of the all-rail ser- 
vice via Key West including also the con- 
version, in many cases, of optional measure- 
ment rates from North Atlantic ports into 
weight rates for the purpose of equalizing the 
strictly weight basis of rates maintained by 
the all-rail service. 

The adjustment of rates from interior 
United States points to Key West with rela- 
tion to the rail rates from the same points to 
North Atlantic and Gulf ports, is an impor- 
tant factor in our competition for Cuban busi- 
ness and, therefore, a comprehensive know]l- 
edge of all rail rates from interior United 
States shipping centers to the various export 
gateways is indispensable. Because of this, 
our organization must not only be thoroughly 
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versed in ocean rates and the factors upon 
which they are based, but the rail rate struc- 
ture as well. 

Owing to the more or less fixed relation- 
ship between the rates of the steamer lines 
from North Atlantic ports and Gulf ports to 
tropical ports served by our steamers, and 
practically the same conditions in the inland 
rail rates to North Atlantic ports on the one 
hand and Gulf ports on the other, as well as 
the further fact that we maintain service from 
both North Atlantic and Gulf ports, a care- 
ful check and study of inland rates is con- 
stantly made. ‘This method enables us always 
to be in position to decide what adjustment 
in our rates from either North Atlantic or 
Gulf ports may be necessary to protect the 
Company’s interests, as a whole, and conserve 
its revenues. 

As a result of interchange arrangements 
made with connecting lines, we are enabled 
to handle through traffic between all impor- 
tant European ports and tropical ports via 
New York, New Orleans and Cristobal in 
connection with transatlantic carriers under 
through bills of lading and through rates. 
Indeed, our interchange arrangements with 
connecting lines are now sufficiently broad to 
allow us to participate in the movement of 
cargo between our tropical ports and virtually 
all ports throughout the world. As an illus- 
tration, we are now handling a large move- 
ment of coffee under through rates and bills 
of lading from interior Guatemala coftee-pro- 
ducing points to European destinations via 
Puerto Barrios, our steamers to New York 
and the transatlantic lines beyond. 

It may seem to be the general impression 
that the rates as published in our tariffs from 
United States ports to tropical ports repre- 
sent only our freight charges on shipments 
between those ports; on the contrary, these 
rates also represent the basis for through rates 
from practically every point in the United 
States to our tropical ports through the me- 
dium of a provisional clause contained in our 
tariffs by which the Company reserves the 
right to equalize via our ports the through 
rates from interior points in the United 
States to tropical ports via any other gateway. 

For example, where the through rate (com- 
bination of inland rail and ocean rates) from, 
say, Chicago to Havana is lower via one or 
more ports not served by our steamers, we 
equalize such through rate by establishing a 
so-called proportional rate from Boston, New 
York or New Orleans, as the case may be, 
that will not exceed, in conjunction with the 
rail rate to those ports, the through rate avail- 
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able via other routes, provided always that 
the handling, of the traffic under such pro- 
portional (equalization) rate is remunerative. 

To make clear the principle of this equal- 
ization practice and just how it works, we 
will cite an illustration involving the move- 
ment of soda ash in carload lots from Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., to Havana, Cuba, showing the 
through tariff rates in cents per 100 pounds 
available via the different routes: 


To—New  Phila-  Balti- New 
York delphia more Orleans 
Re eee $.24 $.22 $.21 $.30% 
Ocean ... .36 36 36 36 
Through to Havana 
Total ..$.60 $.58 $.57 $.66% 


It will be seen that the lowest through rate, 
57 cents per 100 pounds, obtains via Balti- 
more, and since we have no service from Bal- 
timore to Havana, in the absence of our equal- 
izing the Baltimore combination, the busi- 
ness, quite naturally, would seek that route. 
Therefore, in order for us to participate in 
the movement we must meet the rate and it 
is at this juncture that our equalization prac- 
tice is established. 

As indicated, the through rate via Balti- 
more is 57 cents as against 60 cents via New 
York and 66% cents via New Orleans and, 
since we would get more revenue by handling 
the business via New York than via New 
Orleans, by reason of our having to absorb 
only 3 cents in our local rate from New York 
as against an absorption of 9% cents in our 
rate from New Orleans to equalize the 
through rate via Baltimore, we solicit the 
business for our New York service. 

The steamship lines in general frequently 
receive requests from shippers and consignees 
for reductions in rates predicated upon a com- 
parison with rates on the same commodity in 
other trades, and while such comparisons may 
have merit and reflect inconsistencies in the 
adjustment of rail rates, they mean little or 
nothing, ordinarily, as a means of determin- 
ing the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
ocean rates in foreign trade. This is primar- 
ily the case because the operating conditions of 
the rail lines differ materially from those of 
the ocean carriers, but is principally so be- 
cause of the fact that while ocean rates in a 
given foreign trade may be lower for a longer 
haul or voyage, it does not follow that higher 
ocean rates in another trade involving a much 
shorter haul are not justified; for in the latter 
case the volume of movement may be limited 
while in the former it is pronounced. Again, 
the costs of operation may be much higher in 
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the one trade than in the other, or various 
other conditions not apparent on the surface 
may exist. 

The element of foreign competition, in the 
nature of lower cost production with equal 
or lower freight rates, frequently makes it 
necessary to reduce rates on a given com- 
modity far below the level of the rates on 
other commodities of a like nature and in the 
same group or class. The result is, that on 
the surface the rates on the other commodities 
in the same group but not similarly affected 
by foreign competition, are seemingly high al- 
though not actually so. 

It might be well to mention here that it 
has long since been recognized that the main- 
tenance of proper rates and trade practices 
is economically sound and, in the long run, 
beneficial to all concerned in any trade, in- 
cluding shippers, consignees and carriers as 
well; and it is likewise conceded that prop- 
erly organized steamship conferences ma- 
terially help to accomplish this. 

A steamship conference is essentially an as- 
sociation: of lines in a particular competitive 
trade whose purpose is the establishment of 
fair rates and procedure, the elimination of 
unfair practices, the stabilization of rates and 
service, and the conservation of freight 
revenue. 

While we keep abreast of conditions and 
establish our rates in our different trades on 
such a basis as will yield proper revenues not 
inconsistent with competition nor with the 
development of the business, nevertheless, we 
are always glad to have our attention called 
to any seemingly unfair or abnormal rates. 
For this we must depend, of course, upon our 
Tropical Managers and their organizations 
to keep us posted, for conditions are con- 
stantly changing, with the result that rates 
which are proper today may not be proper 
tomorrow. It is our purpose always to afford 
what relief we can consistent with our gen- 
eral rate structures. 


The pencil has made a number of pointed 
remarks about the sponge being soaked all day 
and the waste basket’s being full. ‘The scis- 
sors are cutting up and the paper weight is 
trying to hold them down, while the mucilage 
is sticking around to see that the stamps get 
a good licking. The ink is well, but appears 
to be blue, while Bill is stuck in the file and 
the calendar expects to get a month off. The 
blotter has been taking it all in. 

—Powergrams. 


Cuar.es M. ECHEVERRIA, City 
Passenger Agent, Havana, Cuba, was born in 
New York City and received his primary edu- 
cation there. He afterward attended univer- 
sities in England and France. Mr. Echeverria 
entered business with the Luis Mojarrieto 
Company, later branching out for himself in 
organizing tourist parties from Florida to 
Cuba for the Plant System. May 1, 1915, 
he joined the Unirep Fruir CoMpaANy as 
Passenger and Freight Solicitor, Havana, and 
was later assigned exclusively to the Passenger 
Department where he has served continuously 
up to the present time with the exception of 
about three years, when he was connected with 
the American Express Company Travel De- 
partment. He was promoted to his .present 
position January, 1926. 


Charles M. Echeverria 


Service 
By Charles M. Echeverria 


City Passenger Agent, Havana, Cuba 


Tue successful outcome of every cruise is 
determined to a large extent by the passen- 
gers’ experience at the first port of call and it 
has been my privilege to be closely identified 
with this part of the Company’s activities. 

Entertainments on board and get-together 
parties are a big factor, but the real event to 
which everyone looks forward is the first land- 
ing—Havana. 

The desire to return to a place is always de- 
pendent on the first good impression—a feel- 
ing of pleasure and satisfaction. 

It is surprising how many people will re- 
turn to a place or travel by a certain steamer 
merely because they have been especially 
pleased the first time. In other words they 


have been made to feel at home; given an 
urge to bring them back. 

The handling of cruise passengers on shore 
should be carried farther than simply giving 
them the well-conducted, routine sightseeing 
trips. Some, at least, should be introduced in 
Clubs and to local people; ties should be 
created which will bring them back themselves 
or send us their friends. ‘This has been the 
policy of the representatives of the UNITED 
Fruir Company in Havana and there is sel- 
dom a cruise ship arriving on which we do not 
find an old acquaintance. 

This past Winter I met in the Hotel Sevilla 
Biltmore an old friend who has taken several 
cruises on the Unirep Fruit Company boats. 
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He told me that for a change he was taking a 
West Indian Cruise on one of the large steam- 
ers calling at Havana. “A most wonderful 
ship,” he said, “but there is no intimate feel- 
ing on board like on the Unirep Fruit Com- 
PANY boats.” This comment certainly ex- 
presses the satisfaction every one seems to have 
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felt who has tra JNivep Fru 
Coen veled by the Unirep Frurr 

A pleased passenger is the most positive and 
effective advertisement. Making every pas- 
senger a guest will bring him back or send us 
his friends —in other words, the result of 
Service. 


Tue Passenger Department suffered a 
great loss in the death on May 2, from pneu- 
monia, of its Cashier, Mr. John Stjerna, who 
had been in the employ of the Company for 
nearly four years. Mr. Stjerna was a tireless, 
capable worker, always on the job, quiet and 
unassuming. Born in Norway 32 years ago, 
he came to the United States in 1921. His 
sterling character and personal qualities en- 
deared him to all his associates. Our heart- 
felt sympathy goes out to Mrs. Stjerna, whom 
he married only four months prior to his 


death. 


Geherdus K. Christian, who joined the 
Passenger Department in 1917, and served 
continuously with the exception of about a 
year, when he obtained leave of absence to 
join the colors in France during the World 
War, resigned effective May 15 to take up 
architectural work which he had been study- 
ing for several years. ‘‘Herdie” was pre- 
sented by his associates with a handsome set 
of draughting instruments and our best wishes 
for his success go with him. 


Tue S. S. Abangarez arrived at New Or- 
leans April 29 with a number of prominent 
passengers, among them Sefior Jacinto J. Cruz 
and Sefior Francisco Rojas, special delegates 
from Guatemala to the Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference at Washington. Mr. 
Russell Hill of London, England, also arrived 
on this steamer. Mr. Hill is making a trip 
around the world by motorcycle. He boarded 
the Abangarez at Havana, proceeding from 
New Orleans to San Francisco, thence to Brit- 
ish Columbia. He will take ship for China, 
making the trip overland from Hong Kong to 
England via Siberia, Russia, ete. 

Mr. H. C. Hicks, Assistant Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, recently completed a three weeks’ 
trip through the southern territory, visiting 
practically all large cities. He reports that 
conditions generally in the south are favor- 
able, but that undoubtedly the Mississippi 
flood will have a serious effect upon business 
during the Summer and Fall. 


Congratulations to 


* 


John C, Nisbet 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Me JOHN C. NISBET, formerly Divi- 
sion Passenger Agent and now Division 
Freight and Passenger Agent at Kingston, 
Jamaica, was married on May 7 to Miss Ruth 
Warner, of New York City. | The wedding, 
a particularly charming one in its simplicity 
and surroundings, took place at the Connecti- 
cut residence of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Weir, 
long-standing friends of the bride. Relatives 
and friends attended from a number of distant 
cities. 

Mr. Weir’s home, 
of a pre-Revolutiona 
pecially attractive se 
while a brilliant May 
apple blossoms contribute 


auspiciousness. ‘ re 
Mr and Mrs. Nisbet returned to Jamaica 


f May d will take up 
the S. S. Sixaola May 25, and w' fed 
their qusidenee on the Hope Road in St. An 


drew. 


an artistic modernization 
ry farmhouse, was an es- 
tting for the ceremony, 
day and a wealth of 
da full measure of 


A Silent Welcome to the 
So. Castille 


By Irene Lipscomb 


New Orleans 


S. S. “Castilla”, latest addition to the Great White Fleet 


Morr impressive than if she had been 
hailed with whistles blowing, bells ring- 
ing and the merry sort of welcome to our city 
which is indicative of the real New Orleans, 
was the “Silent Welcome” accorded the new, 
magnificent S. S. Castilla as she entered the 
port of New Orleans on Wednesday, April 
27, to be added to the Unirep Fruir Com- 
pANY’s “Great White Fleet” in the New Or- 
leans Division. 

Glittering like a snowbird in the afternoon 
sunlight, her whiteness a striking contrast to 
the yellow, muddy waters of the old Missis- 
sippi River which she rode with all the stateli- 
ness of an old timer, she steamed into port for 
the first time, completing her maiden voyage. 

The Castilla, the very latest in modern 
steamship building, is capable of making six- 
teen knots an hour. The mechanism of the 
whole ship is perfect; her suites, staterooms 
and general equipment are all beautiful. 

But why was so beautiful a ship greeted 
with a “Silent Welcome” from those so in- 
terested in her arrival? Long before she 
reached New Orleans her officers and crew 


knew the reason only too well from actual 
observation, for as she came slowly up the 
Mississippi River they saw its angry waters up 
to the tops of the levees, saw men, grim guar- 
dians of the law, parading with shotguns up 
and down the levees, protecting themselves 
and their loved ones. They learned after- 
wards that this was done to prevent ships ar- 
riving in or leaving port from moving too 
fast or too close to the levees, thereby creat- 
ing a wave-wash. While at the time she ar- 
rived the City of New Orleans itself and the 
country for miles above, too, were free from 
flood water, many disturbing rumors had 
caused the people of New Orleans much con- 
cern, and had a real old-fashioned welcome 
been accorded the Castilla it might have been 
taken by many as a signal that the river was 
breaking in and have caused great alarm. 
Hence the “Silent Welcome.” 

The day after her arrival at New Orleans, 
Mr. Ellis gave an invitation luncheon on 
board the Castilla. All those present were 
interested in the latest evidence of the Com- 
pany’s progress. In addressing his guests, 
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Mr. Ellis related many interesting facts rela- 
tive to the rapid growth of the Unirep FRUIT 
Company and the wonderful place it had 
attained in the world of commerce in its com- 
paratively short existence. Mr. Hecht, who 
is now President of the Hibernia Bank, told 
of the pleasant business relationship that has 
always existed between the Dock Board and 
our Company which is one of its biggest cus- 
tomers. Mr. Marshall Ballard, of the Jtem- 
Tribune, also delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress in which he spoke of the hearty coopera- 
tion existing between the Company and all 
those who come into contact with it in any of 
its activities. Captain W. H. Fagen, Master 
of the Castilla, gave a sociable talk in which 
he related some anecdotes of Ireland. The 
one in which he told of losing two dates in 
one evening because Irish girls walk so fast 
he couldn’t keep up with them caused much 
mirth. 

Among the out-of-town honorary guests at 
the luncheon were Captain Arthur G. Dun- 
ning, Superintendent Marine Department, 
Boston, and Mr. M. J. Moynihan, Superin- 
tendent of the Stewards Department, New 
York. Heads of various departments of the 
Unirep Fruir Company, Tropical Radio 
and Telegraph Company and Fruit Dispatch 
Company also attended. After luncheon the 
guests inspected the beautiful ship and found 
her well worthy of a place in the service of 
the Great White Fleet and an asset to the 
City of New Orleans. 


New York Division Notes 


Tue following transfers and promotions 
were effected in the New York Division dur- 
ing the past month: 

Mr. J. G. Teddler, from Fruit Dispatch 
Company to the Accounting Department of 
the Unirep Fruir Company. 

Mr. A. A. Monnier, from the Accounting 
Department of the Unirep Frurr Company 
to Assistant Auction Clerk of the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company. 

Mr. S. Delapine, from Assistant Delivery 
Clerk to Chief Delivery Clerk of Pier 31, 
East River. 

Mr. James A. Neville, Banana Tallyman, 
was transferred to the Inspection Department 
of the Fruit Dispatch Company. 

Mr. Cushing Wood, Banana Tallyman, 
was transferred to the Dealers Service. 


Mr. M. C. O’Hearn, Division Manager, 
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sailed for Europe on the S. 8. Paris Saturday, 
May 14. He will represent the Company at 
the Conference of the Association of West 
India Trans-Atlantic Steamship Lines, which 
will meet in Paris on May 23. Before re- 
turning home, Mr. O’Hearn will visit the 
various Elders & Fyffes agencies in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Stockley returned to 
England on the S. S. Aguitania, sailing May 
11. Mr. Stockley, who is a Director of El- 
ders & Fyffes and of the Unrrep Fruit Com- 
PANY, was at one time an employee of this 
Division on Pier 15 East River. During his 
visit to New York, he inspected the banana 
stevedoring operation on Pier 15 and was im- 
pressed with the careful manner in which the 
fruit was handled through the use of con- 
veyors. 

Mr. A. W. Mills, Division Accountant, 
sailed on the S. S. Metapan Saturday, May 
14, for a six weeks’ tour of our Tropical Divi- 
sions. The rumor had been passed around 
that it was to be a honeymoon cruise, but 
the host of friends who saw him off were 
unable to locate any “Mrs. Andy”. 

Mr. L. G. Scofield, formerly Chief Officer 
of the S. $. Santa Marta, has been appointed 
Master of the S. S. Levisa, and Mr. Freeman 
Decker, formerly Chief Officer of the S. S. 
Pastores, has been appointed Master of the 
S. S. Tivives. 

The New York Division baseball team is 
fortunate in having secured a prominent local 
coach who is very much pleased with the re- 
cent. workouts of the team in practice games. 
The players are getting into first-class shape 
and all ball players who have not yet reported 
for practice are urged to do so. If they will 
get in touch with their respective members of 
the Board of Governors, the latter will be 
glad to give all information as to date and 
place of practice. 


Tue final dance of the Spring season was 
given by the UniFrurrco Club in the Astor 
Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Sat- 
urday evening, May 7. Shortly after nine 
o'clock the famous “Kentuckians” played their 
opening number and by ten o’clock every one 
with an available partner was “tripping the 
light fantastic.” Due to the fact that the male 
sex slightly outnumbered the gentler sex, those 
who had not reserved a dance were, to use 
the vernaucular, “out of luck”. 

A program of entertainment had been pre- 
pared which was greatly enjoyed by the as- 
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sembled guests. Our own Larry McQuillan 
of the Freight Terminal Department gave a 
splendid demonstration of the Black Bottom 
and the Buck-and-Wing. 

Among our out-of-town friends were Jimmy 
Glennon, Frank Murther and “Bud” Fisher 
of the Unrrruitco Club of Boston. We hope 
we may have them with us again at future 
events of our Club. 


Half a Man in Ten Folks’ Shoes 


Pry this poor fellow. He can’t help it. 
He is the conscientious manager. He was 
the early bird on the job. He knows every- 
thing about the business except some of the 
vital things he should know. 

He is the victim of circumstances—of a 
business that grew beyond him. Still he 
clings to unnecessary detail instead of passing 
it on to his subordinates. Unceasingly he su- 
pervises everybody’s work instead of making 
them responsible. Thus you see him trying 
to spread himself out into ten folks’ shoes as 
well as his own—the clerks’, the office boys’, 
the stenographers’, and the department man- 
agers’. : 

So goes. 75 per cent. of his time. Vainly, 
then, his remaining 25 per cent. self he de- 
votes to the most important job of all—his 
own. That isn’t fair—not to himself—not to 
his job. Yet, in many businesses we see them 
—the men “who must do all.” 


Reprinted from the advertisement of The 
Standard Register Company (manufacturers 
of Standard Kant-Slip Autographic Registers), 
in the April issue of System, The Magazine 
of Business. 


UNIFRUITCO 


Moonlight Sail Up the Hudson 


i) i HE annual Moonlight Sail up the Hudson 
to be given by the UNiFrruitco Club of New 
York is scheduled for Wednesday evening, 
June 15. The Belle Island, the same steamer 
we had last year, will again carry its joyous 
cargo consisting of members of the UNI- 
FRUITCO Club and their guests. 

The attendance last year was 450, but we 
are anticipating that at least twice that num- 
ber will participate in the event this year. 

The Belle Island will leave Pier 9, North 
River, at 8:30 P. M. The boat will return 
to Pier 9 at 1:00 A. M., stopping at 125th 
Street to allow those who live uptown to dis- 
embark at that point. 


I love to hear the alarm clock in the morn- 
ing. I am unable to understand those who 
cannot bear the sound of it, and who each 
morning are impelled anew to hurl it out of 
the window or smother it under the bed- 
clothes—just to sleep another half-hour. 

For me, the alarm clock is the symbol of 
life; it is a signal that the great city re- 
awakens, that a new day begins, that streets 
and houses are filled again with pulsating exis- 
tence. 

I love to hear the alarm clock in the morn- 
ing. I ama night watchman. 


—Klods-Hans (Copenhagen) 


She: The Lord made us. beautiful and 
dumb. 

He: How’s that? 

She: Beautiful so the men would love us; 
and dumb so we could love them. 


—Trumbull Cheer 


An Italian, having applied. for American 
citizenship, was being examined in the natural- 
ization court. 

“Who is President of the United States?” 

“Mr. Coolidge.” 

“Who is Vice President ?” 

“Mr. Dawes.” 

“Could you be President?” 

“No.” 

“Why ?” 

“Mister, you ’scuse me, please; I vera busy. 
I worka da truck.” 

Progressive Grocer 
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